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THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF VIRGINIA. 


The following article was designed as a review of the 
First Volume of Mr. Howison’s History of Virginia, and may 
be thought perhaps somewhat late in the day, in view of the 
fact that this work appeared more than twelve months ago. 
As the writer, however, makes Mr. Howison’s book 
but the vehicle of his thoughts on the true spirit of philo- 
sophical history and the “ Social System of Virginia,” and 
as his treatment of these subjects is distinguished by en- 
larged and original views, we take great pleasure in laying 
his article before the public. The chaste and flowing style, 
in which the writer’s reflections are conveyed, will not fail to 
commend itself to every reader. He discovers a mind 
well trained in the best schools of reasoning and a com- 
mand of language, that is rarely met with. We trust he 
will ere long resume his pen in behalf of our magazine. 

The Second Volume of Mr. Howison’s History will be 
published, perhaps, even before our present number is is- 
sued from the press. We are happy in being able to prom- 
ise a review of it, from a gentleman of high and well-de- 
served literary reputation.—[Ed. Mess. 


It has long been a matter of surprise and regret, 
that the people of Virginia have manifested so lit- 
tle interest in regard to the early history of their 
State. The amount of ignorance which prevails 
in the commonwealth upon this subject is abso- 
lutely astonishing. It is by no means confined to 
the illiterate. Our educated men—men of intel- 
ligence and general information—are equally amen- 
able to the charge. Young gentlemen, who have 
been to college, and who are reasonably well-read 
in general history, are yet, (with some few honor- 
able exceptions,) profoundly ignorant of the State 
whose soil they tread and whose air they breathe. 
They have been carefully instructed in the annals 
of Greece and Rome—every phase of French and 
English history is familiar to them—they know by 
heart the whole line of Plantagenets, Tudors, 
Stuarts, Guelphs and Capets, and yet can tell you 
nothing of that race of men from whose loins they 
have sprung, and if they have heard, by accident, 
that such men as Smith and Bacon have lived and 
died, this is the extent of their information in res- 
pect to these colonial heroes. 

This neglect of their early history by the Vir- 
ginians is altogether unpardonable. Even were 
the subject uninviting, its dignity and importance 
would entitle it to their consideration. But noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. No such re- 
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proach as this attaches to our colonial history. 
Upon the contrary, we venture to affirm that the 
annals of no people whatever, ancient or modern, 
more abound in interesting incident. The mere fact 
that the early annals of Virginia present to us two 
distinct states of civilization and two distinct races 
of men placed in direct juxtaposition to each other, 
and that, too, under the most novel circumstances, 
must invest them with an interest which attaches to 
the history of few countries. , They present to us 
barbarism and civilization—the red man of the 
American forest and the cultivated European, 
thrown face to face upon the shores of the West- 
ern world, there to wage a war of extermination— 
the one in defence of his country and his home— 
the other to make conquests, settle colonies and 
amass wealth. The history of such a struggle, 
and of a society compounded of such strange el- 
ements, and in which men occupied such novel 
relations to each other, could not, in the nature of 
things, be otherwise than entertaining and instruct- 
ive. And we accordingly find that new phases of 
human life—novel and striking developments of the 
individual man—romantic adventure, bold achieve- 
ment, and thrilling incident, meet us at every step 
of colonial progress. The simple story of Smith 
and Pocahontas, if there was nothing else, would 
redeem the annals of any people from the reproach 
of dulness. 

Bat it is the importance, rather than the romance 
of our colonial history, which claims for it the at- 
tention of every educated man—particularly of 
every educated Virginian. It was upon the banks 
of our favorite river, not many miles from the pres- 
ent capital of the State, that the Anglo-Saxon race 
first took root inthe soil of the Western world. We 
do not hesitate to pronounce this one of the most 
memorable epochs in modern history. In our judg- 
ment, the landing of Smith at Jamestown, followed, 
as it was, by the subsequent occupation of the coun- 
try by men of Anglo-Saxon origin, has exercised, 
and is destined to exercise, in its remote conse- 
quences, a greater influence over the destinies of 
the human race than any event which has occur- 
red since the Reformation. It would not be diffi- 
cult to make good this proposition, but it would Jead 
us too far from our present purpose. We believe, 
however, that it will be generally conceded, and, 
if so, how recreant has Virginia heretofore been to 
her early history. 

It is gratifying, however, to find that there has 
been some improvement in this matter. A dispo- 
sition has recently manifested itself in several 
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quarters to wipe away this reproach from the 
Ancient Dominion, and rescue, as far as is now 
practicable, her early annals from oblivion. The 
Virginia Historical Society has been recently re- 
organized under new anspices, and with flatter- 
ing prospects of success. ‘This Society, if it can 
once be established on a permanent basis, will no 
doubt prove a useful institution. It deserves the 
patronage of the State, and we should be pleased 
to see an appropriation made for it during the pres- 
ent winter by the Legislature, if such appropria- 
tion be fairly within the scope of its legitimate 
powers. Virginia, even yet, abounds in rich his- 
torical fragments, which must soon be lost, unless 
they be collected and arranged with some regard 
to order and system. New York, Massachusetts, 
and, we believe, several of the other States, have 
similar societies, which are in a prosperous con- 
dition. Their collections are already large and 
interesting, and have been found valuable in illus- 
trating the colonial history of the country. There 
is no good reason why the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety should not also prosper, and we feel confi- 
dent that, with equal industry and enterprise, it will 
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so intimately acquainted with her colonial history 
as Mr. Campbell, and we believe that his industry 
has led to the discovery of matter which has never 
before been published and which will enable him to 
present some portion of Virginia annals in a new 
point of view. 

We have read Mr. Howison’s volume, and can, 
with pleasure, bear testimony to its merits in many 
‘respects. It is aclear and interesting narrative of 
the most prominent facts connected with the colo- 
ny of Virginia from its first settlement in 1607 to 
\the peace of Paris in 1763. And, so far as our 
limited information enables us to judge, it is a cor- 
rect narrative. We know of no book which we 
would sooner place in the hands of one who desi- 
red to make himself acquainted with the general 
outline of Virginia history in the shortest possible 
time and with the least possible trouble. Matter 
which is elsewhere spread over a large surface 
and dispersed in books, some of which are out of 
print and others not readily accessible to all, is here 
compressed into a single volume of moderate size, 
arranged in chronological order and the whole wo- 
ven into a narrative, conducted with no inconsid- 








meet with equal success. We believe that the | erable skill. As a mere record of important pub- 
loose material yet floating about in the common- | lic events—the settlement of Jamestown—the 
wealth is quite as valuable as that either of New| early adventures of the colonists—their bloody bat- 
York or Massachusetts, and if diligently collected | tles with the savages—their ‘* moving accidents by 

















and arranged, wil] be found no inconsiderable con- 
tribution to our historical literature. Let our peo- 
ple then, for once, at least, lay aside their repug- 
nance to combined action—let them come to the 
aid of this public and patriotic enterprise—let them 
send in their interesting historical manuscripts and 
other documents to the Society, where they will 
be preserved ; let them do this and the Virginia 
Historical Society will be placed upon an enduring 


basis, and its Jabors will redound to the honor of | 


the State. 

Valuable contributions to Virginia history have 
also been made from other quarters. Within the 
last year or two, we have been favored with a vol- 
ume from R. R. Howison, Esq., upon the colonial 
history of Virginia, and a history by Charles Camp- 
bell, Esq., covering very mnch the same ground. 

We have only had it in our power to read the 
first two or three chapters of Mr. Campbell’s his- 
tory. With the part which we have read, how- 
ever, we are much pleased. Indeed, we shall be 
greatly disappointed if Mr. Campbell's book does 
not prove to be the most valuable history of Vir- 
ginia which has yet been given to the public. We 
have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with 


that gentleman, and know that the best energies of 


his life have, up to this time, been devoted to its 
preparation. It has been with him, for many years, 
a labor of love—eveéry faculty of mind and body 
has been enlisted in the undertaking; and, in the 
collection of material, he has been indefatigable. 
We are persuaded that there is no manin Virginia 





flood and field”—the laws which were at various 
times enacted—the revolutions through which the 
colonial government passed, and the relations which 
subsisted at different times between the colony and 
the mother country—as a record, we say, of these 
and such like external matters, Mr. Howison’s book 
leaves us not much to be desired. But at this 
point we must stop. Having pointed out what we 
believe to be the merits of Mr. Howison’s history, 
the laws of independent criticism demand that we 
should next point out what we conceive to be its 
defects. And, in the first place, the style in which 
his book is written is open to many objections. It 
is upon a key altogether too high for historical wri- 
ting. Mr. H. will, by no means, consent to tell 
us what he has to say in plain English. But what- 
ever he is narrating, however trivial and unimpor- 
tant it may be, must be set down in the swelling 
periods of Johnson or Gibbon, and the consequence 
is, that Mr. H. is frequently eloquent upon occa- 
sions when it would have been much better to have 
been merely natural. This is, however, in our 
eyes, a very venial offence ; for style, after all, is 
not the body, but the mere outward vestment, and 
we care not much for the setting, if the diamond 
itself be genuine. In our judgment, a bold, manly 
utterance of the honest convictions of one’s own 
intellect, is the best style in which a man can 
write, and, dismissing this whole matter of style, 
we proceed immediately to what we esteem to be 
the great defect of Mr. H’s history: and in order 
that we may be distinctly understood, it will be 
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necessary to premise a word or two in respect to 
the revolution which has taken place in historical 
literature within the last half century. 

He who has observed, with any degree of at- 
tention, the progress of modern civilization, must 
have noted the rise of a new spirit which pre- 


every where moving in company, acting and re- 
acting upon each other——-modifying each other— 
fact controlling the excesses of theory, and theory 
expounding and interpreting fact. Guizot, in his 
History of Civilization, (whence we have borrowed 
it,) has developed so fully and forcibly the idea 





sides over the investigation of truth in all the de- 
partments of human life. It is a spirit of strict 
reserve, rigid analysis and cautious deduction—a 
spirit which observes facts carefully, and admits 
generalization slowly. This spirit has, for some- 


which we have been endeavoring to express, that 
we will take the liberty of quoting the passage. 
He says: 


* We are now compelled to consider—science 


stn: eeaiied Sn th telah salt di and reality—theory and practice—right and fact-— 
i ial eanlie-ieana inca maine ditanadene Sclences | and make them move side by side. Down to the 


which employ themselves in the material world, | present time these two powers have lived apart. 
Natural philosophy, chemistry, geology and as- |The world hag been accustomed to see theory and 
tronomy. It explains their progress and has been | practice following two different routes, unknown 
the source of their glory. And itis a spirit which |'® each other, or at least never meeting. When 
is now extending itself to all those sciences which |doctrines, when general ideas, have wished to in- 
2 Y r) “nh ° : ° . 

Sala . a te itermeddle in affairs, to influence the world, it has 

have for their object, the investigation of facts and 


—s |only been able to effect this under the appearance 
the ascertainment of truch, as it exists in the world 
around us. 





and by the aid of fanaticism. Up to the present 
But where the object is not so much | time the government of human societies, the direc- 
the investigation of facts and the establishment of | ion of their affairs, has been divided between two 
pre-existing truth, as the improvement of the so- sorts of influences ; on the one side theorists, men 


ial relati n dif d who would rule all according to abstract notions— 
= aa _—e 5 oan Ene Camas Seen pa | Enthusiasts ; on the other, men ignorant of all ra- 
vails. In political economy, government and the | tional principle—Experimentalists, whose onty 


administration of public affairs, for instance, we |guide is expediency. ‘This state of things is now 
no longer observe that servile subjection to facts,|over. The world will no longer agitate for the 
as they were called. which was once manifested. | sake of some abstract principle, some fanciful theo- 
These general ideas, reason, principles—what are |'¥* 80me Utopian government, which can only ex- 


: , . ‘ist in the imagination of an enthusiast; nor will it 
called theories, are introducing themselves and caus- 


. | put up with practical abuses and oppressions, how- 
1g themselves to be respected. The movement of | ever formed by prescription and expediency, when 
which we speak is, therefore, a double movement. | they are opposed to just principles and the legiti- 
Facts are intruding themselves into the intellectual | mate end of government. ‘To ensure respect, to 


: . i i 20 W must nuw 
order, and ideas are intruding themselves into the obtain confidence, governing powers 
. |unite theory and practice ; they must know and ac- 
social order. 


| knowledge the influence of both. They must re- 
according to reason and the intellectual world more | gard as well principles as facts ; must respect both 


according to reality. Thus, in our times, are fact 
and theory brought together and made to move in 
company. This is the last and greatest intellec- 
tual achievement of the age—the glory of modern 
civilization. It was not so a hundred years ago. 
Then, in the intellectual order—in abstract science 


The outer world is governed more 


truth and necessity—must shun, on the one hand, 
the blind pride of the fanatic theorist, and, on the 
other, the no less blind pride of the libertine prac- 
tician.”” 


This scientific method of investigating truth is 
extending itself in every direction. It has, as we 
and philosophy—-little respect was paid to reality, | have seen, taken possession of science and philos- 
and the imagination of men, refusing to be con- | ophy, it prevails in political economy, government 
trolled by facts as they existed in the world around | and the administration of public affairs generally, 
them, ran into the wildest excesses of theory and|and is now reaching into the domain of history. 
hypothesis. On the other hand, in the social order, | Indeed, the revolution which it has wrought in 
general ideas found no place at all, and he who at- | historical literature, within the last half century, is 
tempted to assert for them any influence in politi- | unprecedented. The historian of the nineteenth 
cal economy or the administration of public affairs, | century is no longer, a mere Gazetteer, and his his- 
was forthwith branded as a visionary and a dream-!/tory a dry record of battles, treaties and public 
er. The provinces of facts and general ideas were | actsof government. He feels that he hasa higher 
then entirely distinct and independent—each was | province than that of merely collecting public facts 
supreme in its own dominion and would tolerate | and setting them down in chronological order. Be- 
no intrusion by the other. The consequence was, | sides these outward and material facts, open to the 
as has just been stated, that speculation ran into | inspection of all, there are other moral and hidden 
the wildest excesses and the intellectual world was | facts, which, although we cannot attach to them 
filled with fantasies and chimeras ; while the social | any precise name or date, it yet concerns us quite 
world remained a dead chaotic mass. The pro-|as much to know as those battles, treaties and pub- 
gress of modern civilization has, at last, corrected | lic acts of government, of which we have spoken. 
this state of things. We now find fact and theory To bring these hidden facts to light, to evolve those 
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general principles which lie buried under the chaos 
of innumerable isolated facts—to elucidate those 
great moral problems which connect themselves 
with the social progress of every people—this is 
the mission of modern history. And it is this re- 
cent alliance between philosophy and history which 
precisely measures and characterises that revolu- 
tiun in historical literature, which it is our purpose 
to note. The results of that revolution have been 
immense. It has, indeed, changed the whole course 
of history, and given a new direction to the labors 
of the historian. Heretofore, history has been oc- 
cnpied almost exclusively about courts, camps and 
battle-fields, forgetting that it is not in courts or 
camps, nor yet or. battle-fields that the life of a 
people is spent, or their true history discovered ; 
but far away from scenes like these, in the field, 
the work-shop, and the factory—on the highway 
and in the retired valleys of the world, causes 
which few eyes see and which are chronicled in 
no records, are silently, but steadily and irresistibly 
moulding the destinies of the human race. ‘To de- 
tect these latent causes, and record them for the 
instruction of the present and future generations, 
is the province of history, and, hereafter, he who 
does this will alone be esteemed an historian ; 
while he who writes to us about courts and camps 
and battle-fields--who collects and sets down in 
chronological order, under their appropriate heads, 
so as to be of easy reference, the remarkable events 
of the past, such as the birth of princes, the death 
of kings, the dates of battles, the change of dynas- 
ties, political revolutions, general laws, and public 
acts of government, may be regarded as a more 
or less instructive Gazetteer; but nothing more. 
Mankind, if they could only be induced to think 
so, have a much deeper interest in those arts, sci- 


_ ences, discoveries and inventions, by which the 


comforts of human life have been extended and 
civilization advanced, than in those wars, revolu- 
tions and public acts of government by which the 
world has been so often scourged and whole nations 
devastated. 


With much force and beauty does Carlyle ask-- 





the works, not of Dracos and Hampdens, but of 
Phenician mariners, of Italian masons, and Saxon 
metallurgists, of philosophers, alchemists, prophets 
and all the long train of artists and artisans ; who, 
from the first, have been jointly teaching us how 
to think and how to act, how to rule our spiritual 
and our physical nature.” 

It is these “ Phenician mariners, Italian ma- 
sons, and Saxon metallurgists, philosophers, alche- 
mists, prophets, and all the long train of artists 
and artisans ; who, from the first, have been teach- 
ing us how to think and how to act,” who have 
been the real benefactors of mankind. It is this 
hitherto neglected and despised class, who only 
appear on the pages of history, when they are 
gathered together on some battle-field to be slaugh- 
tered for the glory of their masters, who have given 
to the world those arts and sciences which have 
redeemed the world from barbarism, and preserved 
civilization as a trust for their children and future 
generations. Honor and glory are attached to 
their names; but we know nothing of them; for 
history, which should have recorded their praises, 
was in the service of those who lived by their toil, 
and rewarded them with oppression. Their very 
names lie buried in the dark untenanted places of 
the past, while every school-boy knows by heart 
the genealogy of a whole line of barbarian kings. 
Truly has the world been slow to recognize its 
benefactors! These men have a history—it is the 
history of art, science, discovery, invention, philos- 
ophy, and literature—-in a word, the history of civ- 
ilization itself. Though long neglected, it is yet 
destined to be written. The honor of doing so has 
been reserved for our times. We have histories 
in abundance of kings, rulers and statesmen. We 
are now, at last, to have a history of the Prop.e. 

We return from this long digression. Our ob- 
ject has been to point out the revolution which has 
taken place in historical literature within the last 
half century. We have done so, though in the 
most crude and imperfect manner, and found that 
revolution to consist essentially in an alliance, which 
has never before existed, between philosophy and 
history, and in the new direction which has been 
thereby given to the labors of the historian. We 











“Which was the greater innovator, which was 
the more important personage in man’s history, he 
who first led armies over the Alps, and gained the | 
victories of Canne and Thrasymene ; or the name- 


less boor who first hammered out for himself an | 


iron spade? When the oak tree is felled, the whole | 
forest echoes with it; but a hundred acorns are | 
planted silently by some unnoticed breeze. Bat- 
tles and war-tumults, which for the time din every | 
ear, and with joy or terror intoxicate every heart, | 
pass away like tavern brawls; and, except some | 
few Marathons and Mogartens, are remembered by | 
accident, not by desert. Laws theinselves, politi- | 


cal constitutions, are not our life, but only the| 





are now prepared to state in a very few words 
what we regard as the great defect of Mr. Howi- 
sons book. It is not written in the spirit of mod- 
ern history. There is none of that blending of 
philosophy and history which, as we have seen, 
constitutes the characteristic feature of modern 
historical literature. ‘The volume before us is, as 
we have stated, a clear, consecutive narrative of 
the prominent public events connected with the 
colonization of Virginia, and it pretends to nothing 
more. It nowhere attempts a solution of those 


, gg. /manv interesting social problems which are indis- 
house wherein our life is led: nay, they are but| lably i Rist oft, aed ‘ini " 
the bare walls of the house; all whose essential solu Wid interwoven with m y progress, - r 
furniture, the inventions, and traditions and daily | dves it seek to evolve those important general prin- 


habits that regulate aud support our existence, are ciples which lie buried under the rubbish of colonial 
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civilization. We regret this very much ; for those 


problems and general principles lie directly across 
the path of the Virginia historian, and if, instead 
of evading them, Mr. H. had taken them boldly 
in hand and treated them with success, as he might 
have done, he would have entitled himself to the 
gratitude of the people of Virginia, and have se- 
cured for his book a position in the historical lit- 
erature of the country, which, we fear, it is not now 
destined to attain. For all must admit that the 
Social System of Virginia is, in many respects, a 
peculiar system—unlike most of the social sys- 
tems by which it is surrounded—a sort of anomaly 
in ourtimes. It has no parallel except in the other 
slave-holding states of the union, and, when closely 
inspected, looks very much like the remnant of an 
older civilization—a fragment of the feudal sys- 
tem floating about here on the bosom of the nine- 
teenth century. As we have just stated, many novel 
and interesting problems necessarily connect them- 
selves with such a system—problems the solution 
of which will, we believe, throw much light upon 
our past history and future career as an indepen- 
dent people. If Virginia has always been poor— 
if she has accomplished but little for the improve- 
ment of man’s social and material well-being—if 
she has fallen behind her sister states in the accu- 
mulation of wealth; if, upon the other hand, she 
has done much for the melioration of man’s moral 
and intellectual nature, if she has been eminently 
fruitful in great men and general principles, if she 


has given to the nation those warriors whose valor | 


has led its armies to victory, those statesmen whose 
wisdom has guided its councils in peace, and those 


principles of civil and religious liberty upon which | 


our institutions are founded—if all this be true, an 


don Company, Governor, Council, and House of 
Burgesses are his dramatis persone. The PeoP.s 
rarely appear upon the stage. ‘This is a great 
omission. We have heard much of those old-time 
Virginians, and have long desired, above all things, 
to make their acquaintance. Itis certain that they 
were, in many respects, a remarkable race of men. 
They are illustrious in colonial annals, and were, 
beyond question, the master spirits of the age in 
which they lived. We sometimes imagine that we 
can see them standing in the twilight of those early 
times, a head taller than their cotemporaries. 
These men were our fathers, and what we, their 
lineal descendants, desire is to know something of 
them—to be placed face to face with them—to visit 
them at their homes in the country and set with 
them around their fire-sides and at the social board. 
We desire to see what manner of men they really 
were—what they did, thought and felt, and how 
they spent their daily being. A race from whose 
loins have sprung a line of warriors and states- 
men—such men as Washington, Henry, Marshall, 
Jefferson, Madison, and a hundred others—all 
names, 





‘* Worthy on fame’s eternal bead-roll to be filed,” 


deserves to be studied and remembered. We do 
not think that Mr. H. has paid attention enough to 
this branch of his subject. He might well have 
devoted a whole chapter to the people of Virginia, 
and it would have been the most interesting chapter 
in his book. 

We have now, in the discharge of that duty 
which is due to the public, and in the spirit of in- 
dependent criticism, pointed out the defects of Mr. 
H.’s History of Virginia as they have appeared to 





explanation of it and of every other problem con- 
nected with the past history or present condition 
of the commonwealth, will be found in the peculiar 
elements which prevailed in her social organization 
during the colonial period. We repeat, therefore, 
that it is a source of regret to us that Mr. H. has 
not entered somewhat into this interesting subject. 
It would, in our judgment, have greatly increased 
the value of his history. Bancroft is the only 
writer who has undertaken any thing like an analy- 
sis of the Social System of Virginia, and the con- 
sequence is that, although he has performed his 
task but imperfectly, and has fallen into some errors 
of fact, yet, every thing considered, he has given 
us the best History of Virginia which we have yet 
come across. He does not tell us as much as 
some others, but he tells us more that we want to 
know. 

We have one other objection to allege against 
Mr. H.’s book. He tells us nothing about the 
people of Virginia; gives us no new insight into 
their character, habits, and mode of life. He has 


us. Of its merits we have already spoken, and 
'they are such as are not likely to be overlooked. 
They are of a character which will commend the 
book to the public, and cause it to be generally 
read. And while we think that Mr. H. leaves 
much yet to be accomplished, we cannot withhold 
from him the credit of having made a valuable con- 
tribution to our historical literature. Although his 
book does not go all the way, yet it is certainly a 
step in advance, and will do much to clear the way 
for those who may come after him. And we here 
dismiss Mr. H.’s history, with the remark already 
made that it is, so far as we are able to judge, a 
correct and interesting narrative of the important 
public events connected with the colonization of 
Virginia, and, as such, we take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to all who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the general outline of colonial history with 
the least possible expenditure of time and trouble. 

We have said that there were many interesting 
questions connected with the Social System of Vir- 
ginia. We propose, briefly, to call public attention 





written a history of the Government of Virginia, 
and nut much more. The King, Parliament, Lon- 





to one or two of these questions. We can only 
do so in a very imperfect manner; for although 
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the views, which we are about to express, have 
been Jong entertained ; yet, for the want of time 
for arrangement, they must necessarily assume a 
crude and undigested form, and we send them to 
press, rather with the view of calling attention to 
an interesting subject, than with any expectation of 
illustrating it. He, indeed, who shall present the 
public with a thorough analysis of the Social Sys- 
tem of Virginia will have performed a useful task, 
and made an invaluable contribution to the State. 
It is unnecessary to say that the crude matter 
which follows has no such pretension. 

When the confusion, which necessarily attended 
the conquest and occupation of the country by the 
English colonists, had, in some degree, subsided, and 
the Social System of Virginia began to develop its 
true features, the first thing which attracts attention 
is the division of society into two distinct classes— 
Masters and Slaves. Under the latter denomina- 
tion, we include indented servants. We do so, 
because there was really little or no difference, in 
social position, between the slave and the indented 
servant. ‘They both stood in the same relation to 
their master, and the indented servant was, to all 
intents and purposes, a slave, during the period of 
his servitude. And the only important difference 
in the condition of these two classes of men was 
in the duration of their servitade—the slave, in 
almost every instance, being doomed to servitude 
for life; while the indented servant was only bound 
for the time mentioned in his indenture. But, 
during the period of servitude, their social position 
was, in all important particulars, the same. Mr. 
Jefferson, speaking of the early population of Vir- 
ginia, says: 


“‘Indented servants formed a considerable sup- 
ply. These were poor Europeans, who went to 
America to settle themselves. If they could pay 
their passage, it was well. If not, thev must find 
means of paying it. They were at liberty, there- 
fore, to make an agreement with any person they 
chose, to serve him such a length of time as they 
agreed on, upon condition that he would repay, to 
the master of the vessel, the expenses of their 
passage. If, being foreigners, unable to speak 
the language, they did not know how to make a 
bargain for themselves, the Captain of the vessel 
contracted for them, with such persons as he could. 
This contract was by deed indented, which occa- 
sioned them to be called indented servants.” 

1 Jeff. Works, p. 406. 


But Bancroft has described, with more minute- 
ness, the social condition of this class of the 
early colonial population of Virginia, and we inake 
a short extract from his history— 


** Conditional servitude, under indentures or cov- 
enants, had from the first existed in Virginia. The 
servant stood to his master in the relation of a 
debtor, bound to discharge the costs of imigration 
by the entire employment of his powers for the 
benefit of his creditor. Oppression early ensued : 





men who had been transported to Virginia at an 


lexpense of eight or ten pounds, were sometimes 


sold for forty or fifty, or even three score pounds. 


|The supply of white servants became a regular 
| business ; and a class of men, nicknamed spirits, 


|used to delude young persons, servants and idlers, 
\into embarking into America, as to a land of spon- 
taneous plenty. White servants came to be a usual 
article of traffic. They were sold in England to 
be transported, and, in Virginia, were resold to the 
highest bidder ; like negroes, they were to be pur- 
chased on shipboard, as men buy horses at a fair. 
In 1672, the average price in the colonies, whose 
five years of service were due, was about ten 
pounds ; while a negro was worth twenty or twenty- 
five pounds.” —Bancroft’s Hist. U. S.,vol.1,p. 175. 


Again: 


“The condition of apprenticed servants in Vir- 
ginia differed from that of slaves chiefly in the du- 
ration of their bondage.”—Ibid, p. 176. 


We thus see that the relation subsisting in Vir- 
ginia between master and indented servant was, 
during the period of servitude, the same with that 
subsisting between master and slave, and that the 
only material difference in the condition of the two 
classes was in the duration of their bondage—the 
slave, in almost every case, being bound to servi- 
tude for life, and the indented servant for the time 
specified in his deed of indenture. We have, there- 
fore, for the sake of brevity and perspicuity, classed 
them together, and we how return to the proposition 
with which we started—viz: that from an early 
period in colonial history, the population of Vir- 
ginia was divided into two distinct classes— Masters 
and Slaves. With the relation subsisting between 
these two classes, all are familiar, and it is only 
necessary to remark, in passing, that it was a re- 
lation of perfect control on the one side, and of 
complete subjection on the other. The master 
was the absolute lord of the slave. And this rela- 
tion, so far as we have been able to discover, was 
|nearly universal. Almost every man who was not 
himself either a slave or indented servant, was the 
owner of slaves or indented servants—some of 
many, others of few—each man according to his 
means ; for, at that time, property in Virginia al- 
most always assumed the form of Jand and slaves. 
And, between the lord of thousands and the pro- 
prietor of a single slave, there was every variety 
of gradation, as there is in the apportionment of 
property in other communities. Almost every man, 
we repeat, then, who was not himself a slave or 
indented servant, was the owner of slaves or in- 
dented servants. 
independent body of laborers, was not known at 
that time in Virginia. If a man was compelled to 
rely exclusively upon his own labors to support him, 
he labored in subjection to another—if, upon the 
other hand, he had capital to invest, however in- 
considerable it might be, he invested it in land and 
slaves, or indented servants. This was the form 
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which labor and ncied almost sdeuiaiia assumed| tion was aaiteianial codertaleen, for the most mast 
at that time in the colony—the Jaborer was aslave. to repair their broken fortunes, and, not unfrequent- 
and the capitalist was his master, and thus the re-| ly, with intentions of ultimately returning to the 
lation of master and slave became almost univer-| land of their nativity. It is not wonderful, there- 
sal. Atall events, if this relation was not so near- | fore, that the affections of the first colonists should 
ly universal as we believe it to have been, it was | have clung, as we know they did, for a long time, 
certainly so general as to prevail over all other re-| to England, and that, in the wild forests of Virgi- 
lations and constitute a controlling element in the) nia, they should have pined for their homes across 
social system of the colony. lthe ocean. They could not divest themselves of 
The relation, thus established between these two | the idea that they were sojourners here, and were 
classes, was confirmed by the fact, that almost every | ever looking forward to the time when, their pil- 
slave owner was, at the same time, a landed pea-| grimage being over, they would return to their 
prietor, and the laborer, therefore, became a serf| country and their friends. ‘The consequence was 
of the soul. Most of the colonists of Virginia were | that society in Virginia was, as far as circumstan- 
men of Anglo-Saxon descent, and love for ive soil | ‘ces would admit, a continuation vf English socie- 
is said to be an Anglo-Saxon passion. On the | ty. From the beginning, a decided preference for 
shores of the Chesapeake and its tributaries, this} England and her institutions manifested itself every 
passion had ample room for indulgence. Land was! where, and there was a disposition among all classes 
cheap and large tracts could be procured at low/to conform the infant colony to the model of the 
prices. Not only so, but, for the purpose of en-| mother country. So strong was this partiality for 
couraging immigration, the government of the col-| old England, and so loyal were the colonists to her 
ony had provided, at a very early period, that each ancient institutions, that they never manifested the 
planter should receive fifty acres of land for every | ‘slightest sympathy with Cromwell in his effort to 
person whom he should transport into the planta-| erect a commonwealth on the ruins of monarchy. 
tions. Thus the Virginia planter, by the same|The Virginians were always true to the Stuarts, 
operation, increased the number of his serfs and) and, through all the vicissitudes of that ill-starred 
enlarged his territorial possessions. The result| house, they never, for a moment, abandoned its 
was, as we learn from authentic documents, that | fortunes. They did, it is true, submit, for about 
there existed in the colony, from a very early pe-| eight years, to the dominion of Cromwell ; bat it 
riod, a body of wealthy landed proprietors, who| was through necessity, and, immediately upon the 
cultivated large tracts of country with African | restoration of Charles II., the fact was proclaimed 
slaves, or European serfs. Along the banks of in Virginia, which heartily responded to the pas- 
Janes river, York river and its tributaries, the|sionate joy manifested by England on that memo- 
Rappahannock, Potomac and other water courses | rable occasion. Berkeley, who then governed the 
of the country, there resided, in almost baronial | colony by virtue of powers delegated by the peo- 
state, the Geniry of Virginia—as they were styled | ple, now, by common consent, issued writs for a 
in the Janguage of those times—a class of men| now Assembly in the name of the King, and the 
holding vast landed possessions, rivalling in extent! royalists carried the elections every where. The 
and fertility the estates of many of the English) first Assembly which convened after the restora- 
nobility, and controlling, with absolute despotism, | tion was composed of royalists and cavaliers—men 
a body of serfs, which a feudal lord of the middle} loyal to the house of Stuart and devoted to Eng- 
ages might have envied. land and her ancient institutions. And this As- 
And here the question naturally suggests itself—| sembly was the type of those which succeeded it 
who were these lords of the soil and masters of for many years. 
slaves, whom we find, in those early times, stand-| We thus discover, in the very infancy of the 
ing on the summit of society, and controlling the| colony, the elements of a Landed Aristocracy. 
social and political destinies of the colony? Our| There existed, from the first, a class of men, des- 
records furnish satisfactory information upon this| cended from the nobility of England—imboed with 
point. A considerable portion, in point of num-|the tastes, feelings and principles of their order, 
bers, and a much larger portion in point of wealth,| and confirmed in power by their superior culture, 
education and influence, were Cavaliers, and youn-| the extent of their possessions, and the character 
ger branches of noble English houses. As was) of the laboring classes. These men naturally as- 
to be expected, they brought with them, into the! pired to the government of the colony, and we ac- 
colony, the feelings, habits and principles in which) cordingly find that all the important offices were 
they had been educated at home. Nothing had filled from their ranks. They were made Coun- 
occurred to wean them from the mother country.) \cillors, returned as members of the Assembly, 
The colonists of Virginia, were not, like the Puri-| commissioned as officers in the militia, and appoint- 
tans of New England, fugitives from persecution.|ed by the Governor to be justices of the peace. 
They embarked, upon the contrary, under the aus-|In this latter capacity, their powers were large 
pices of the crown and the nobility—their emigra- and anomalous, as are to this day the powers of 
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Justices of the peace. Men, in no manner, dele- 
gated by the people, but commissioned by gover- 
nors, who were themselves, in turn, commissioned 
by the Crown, were authorized, contrary to the 
first rudiments of American liberty, to fix the 
amount of the county levies, which are generally 
much larger than the State tax, to apportion those 
levies, and control their collection and disburse- 
ments. We thus find power of every sort—legis- 
lative, executive, judicial and military, uniting in 
the hands of a class of men who, as descendants 
of the ancient nobility of England, had been edu- 
cated in aristocratic habits and feelings, and who, 
as proprietors of large estates, masters of indented 
servants, and lords of slaves, controlled the social 
destinies of the colony. And the influence thus 
acquired by this order was confirmed and augmen- 
ted by the lamentable state of education among the 
great mass of the people. Indeed, there seems to 
have been no provision whatever for general edu- 
cation at that time—common schools were un- 
known—and each man had to instruct his children 
at home as best he could. The consequence was, 
of course, that, as a general rule, they grew up in 
absolute ignorance. Not only was this so, but it 
seems to have been the good pleasure of the gov- 
ernment, that it should continue so. This certainly 
was the case during the administration of Berkeley, 
which lasted for about thirty-six years. We quote 
from Bancroft’s history : 


“The system of common schools was unknown. 
‘Every man,’ said Sir William Berkeley, in 1671, 
‘instructs his children according to his ability,’ a 
method which left the children of the ignorant to 
hopeless ignorance. The instinct of aristocracy 
dreaded the general diffusion of intelligence, and 
even the enfranchising influence of the preaching 
of the ministers. ‘The ministers,’ continued Sir 
William, in the spirit of the aristocracy of the 
Tudors, ‘should pray oftener and preach less. But 
I thank God, there are no free schools, nor print- 
ing ; and I hope we shall not have these hundred 
years; for learning has brought disobedience, and 
heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them, and libels against the best govern- 
ments. God keep us from both.”—Vol. 2, p. 192. 


With this disposition upon the part of the gov- 
ernment, and that lamentable ignorance among the 
masses, of which all the co-temporaneous writers 
speak, it is easy to see that the administration of 
affairs must necessarily have fallen into the hands 
of those wealthy proprietors, who had brought with 
them into the colony the culture which belonged to 
the English gentry of that day, or into the hands 
of their children, who had been sent to England 
to be educated—as was the fashion of those times. 

In this connection, we should not omit to men- 
tion the laws of Primogeniture and Entails, as 
they exerted great influence in building up the aris- 
tocracy of Virginia, and confirming its power. It 
can scarcely be necessary to say that these laws 
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were brought into the colony by the first settlers 
as a part of the laws of the mother country, and 
that, down to the period of the Revolution, their 
policy was much favored. Indeed, the principle 
of entails was carried much further in the colony 
than it had ever been carried in England. In the 
first place, nothing but land, or something issuing 
out of, or appurtenant to, land, could be entailed in 
England. But, by an Act of Assembly passed in 
1727, slaves, as well as land, could be entailed in 
the colony. There was another most important 
distinction between the law of entails in Virginia 
and in England. In England, fines and recove- 
ries, as they were called, were always a part of 
the law of Entails. This was a provision which 
put it in the power of the tenant in tail, at any 
moment, to defeat the estate tail. and vest in him- 
self an absolute fee simple, over which he had 
complete dominion, to alien, devise, or transmit by 
descent to his heirs general, as he saw fit. And 
when the law of entails was received into the col- 
ony, fines and recoveries, as a part of that law, 
were, aS a matter of course, received with it. 
But, as early as October, 1705, it was enacted by 
the Assembly, that “fines and recoveries, and 
every other act for the purpose of avoiding and 
defeating estates tail,” except by act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, “shall be utterly null and void.” 
And, although this restraint was so far removed in 
1734, as to allow tle entail of lands not exceeding 
£200 in value to be defeated on certain conditions, 
yet all entails of estates over £200 sterling in 
value were indestructible. And, if our memory 
serves us aright, this continued to be the law until 
1776, when all entails were abolished. By this 
course of legislation, restraints upon the aliena- 
tion of property in the colony became more bur- 
thensome than in the mother country, and it was 
in the power of the owner to bind up his property 
in a particular line of transmission for an almost 


indefinite period. All this, of course, favored the , 


growth of wealthy families, and tended to confirm 
and perpetuate their power. 

From these elements, and others which it is not 
necessary to enumerate at this time, sprung the 
Landed Aristocracy of Virginia, which, for more 
than a century, controlled her destinies—in many 
respects, a remarkable race of men, illustrious first 
in the annals of the colony, and afterwards in the 
history of the commonwealth and the councils of 
the nation. 

We have now pointed out, in an imperfect man- 
ner, what we understand to have been the charac- 
ter of the population of Virginia during the colo- 
nial period, as also the relations subsisting between 
the two great classes into which that population 
was divided. Let us next ascertain, if we can, 
how the people of Virginia lived in those times— 
what manner of life they led. And here the first 
thing which attracts our attention is preponderance 
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of country life over town life. We find that the] We have now described what we conceive to 
people of Virginia were, from the first settlement | have been the three most prominent features in the 
of the colony, an agricultural people. They lived| Social System of Virginia during her colonial exis- 
isolated upon their farms, at long distances apart, | tence, and which still continue such, though ina 
rarely congregating together in towns or cities, as| mitigated form. First, the general prevalencevof 
did the Puritans of New England. We learn from the relation of master and slave. Second, the ex- 
the best authority that, as late as 1660—fifty-three | istence of a Landed Aristocracy, who gave tone to 
years from the foundation of the colony—* Vir-| society and controlled, for a long period, the desti- 
ginia possessed no considerable town.” And Ban- | nies of the colony. Third, isolated country life. 
croft, writing of the year 1674, says— And now a deeply interesting problem presents 


| itself. What was to have been expected of a so- 
‘“é ’ i ° : r 
There was scarcely such a thing as a cluster! cial system thus constituted? What progress was 


of three dwellings. Jamestown was but a place of | ciniestasiiiisttiitsenubstee in tietinaties~ Whee 
a statehouse, one church, and eighteen houses, oc- pa a Cy Re aay : ' ; 


cupied by about a dozen families. Till very re-| would be its probable fate among the other systems 
cently the legislature had assembled 1n the hall of by which it was surrounded? No more interesting 
an alehouse. Virginia had neither towns or law- | problem could possibly be presented to the conside- 


” r ; ‘ RCP ae 
yers.” Vol. 2, p. 212. ration of the present generation of Virginians. 


And again desetibing the manner ie which the | for we believe that a truthful solution of it will 
=) Las) . 

ae re st progress and 
Virginians of that period lived, he says— throw a flood of light upon our past progress a 
future destiny as an independent people. If, as 

' i peo} 

“The generation now in existence was chiefly | has been already stated, Virginia has hitherto done 
the fruit of the soil; they were the children of the | little for the melioration of man’s social condition— 
woods, nurtured in the freedom of the wilderness, | jf she has made but inconsiderable progress in wa- 
and dwelling in lonely cottages, scattered along the | 


streams. No newspaper entered their houses ; no} h $k altenins i alates santa iaalaieteertiness Misi 
se . é pata go ate as source g 
printing-press furnished them a book. They had| "CF 8©"!@! climate, and vast natural r : 


no recreations but such as nature provides in her| 2!Ways been, and is to this day, poor, very poor; 
wilds; no education but such as parents in the, if, upon the other hand, she has been always fer- 
desert could give to their offspring. The paths! tile in general ideas, if she has abounded in great 


were bridle-ways rather than roads ; and the high-| men and striking developments of character and 
way surveyors aimed at nothing more than to keep| : 


them clear of logs and fallen trees. We doubt if| peaiene all this be trec;-on we believe nonadrs 
there existed what we should call a bridge in the | ™#Y: 18 OUF judgment, be traced directly to those 
whole dominion, though it was intended to build) elements which, as we have seen, preponderated in 
some. Visits were made in boats, and on horse-| her social system during her colonial existence. 


back through the forests; and the Virginian, trav-! Let us then return to this system, and, by an ex- 


Reape rd ert “ey? 
elling with his pouch of tobacco for currency, Swat | amination of those elements, ascertain, if we can, 
the rivers, where there was neither ferry nor ford. 


Vol. 2, p. 212. what progress it was likely to make in civilization. 
A word or two, by way of explanation, before we 

Let us, for a moment, visit one of these Vir-| attempta solution of this problem. In order to as- 
ginia farmers in his forest home—let us see the} certain what progress the social system of Virginia 
course of life he leads there, and the society by} was likely to make in civilization, it is necessary 
which he is surrounded. Having selected a suita-| that we should first get some distinct idea of what 
ble location, generally on an eminence and “ in| the thing we call civilization is. And the first idea 
sight of a lovely river,” he builds his mansion.| comprised in it, as it seems to us, is that of im- 
Here he locates himself and family. In addition| provement in civil life—of melioration in man’s 
to his wife, children and other relatives, he has! outward condition and social relations. When ap- 
around him a few menials—sometimes indented | plied to a community, it awakens at once the notion 
servants, but generally slaves. These constitute| of general prosperity, social progress, and increase 
his household. At a distance from the mansion-|in the means of subsistence, comfort, and material 
house, in some retired corner of his estate, we find| well-being. This much is certainly implied in the 
huddled together, in log huts, the serfs who culti-| term civilization; but is this all? Our nature at 
vate his lands. The number of these will, of| once rejects the definition as too narrow—it tells 
course, vary in each case according to the wealth} us that man was formed for a higher destiny than 
of the proprietor and the extent of his possessions. | this—that the full development of his nature in- 
Here, in the depths of the forest, with no suciety| volves something more than progress in mate- 
but that of his family, surrounded by slaves and| rial well-being and social melioration. To feed 
indented servants, the Virginia farmer spent his life,| and clothe the body, and keep the social relations 
seldom leaving home except to visit the horse-race,| well adjusted are very excellent things; but man 
the county court, and sometimes, perhaps, the| has a soul as well as a body—he has a spiritual na- 
parish church. Jsolated country life was a con-|ture as well as a carnal nature, endowed with 
trolling element in colonial society. moral and intellectual faculties, the cultivation, of 
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terial greatness, and, notwithstanding her rich soil, 
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which is quite as essential to his development and | word, their whole physical existence is comfortably 
civilization, as eating, drinking, dressing, house-| regulated—they eat, drink, and are merry. But 
building and keeping the social machine well ad-| the moral culture of this people has been neglect- 
justed. And when we come to look closely into | ed——their intellectual energies are in a state of tor- 
the matter, it will be fonnd, we think, that civiliza- | por and inertness—their whole inward and spiritual 
tion consists essentially of two elements--the im- | nature has remained barren and unimproved. They 
provement, first, of the individual, and then of | resemble a well-kept flock of sheep more than any 
society. Neither of these elements alone is suffi-| thing else. Society has made prodigious progress, 
cient—-neither the development of man’s social | wealth has rapidly accumulated, material comforts 
condition, nor of his inward and personal nature, ‘have multiplied--the social relations have been 





taken separately, constitutes civilization. Its pro- | perfected ; but in the midst of this general move- 
gress pre-supposes their union and combined move- | 

ment. In proof of this, let us imagine, fora a) 

ment, a society abandoned to the absolute dominion | 

of either one of these elements, and trace, if we) 
can, the probable destiny of such a society. In 

this manner, it will appear, we think, that our defi- | 
nition is correct, and that civilization presents itself. 
under the double aspect which we have described. 

First, let us imagine a society where the moral 
and intellectual elements prevail. We will sup- 
pose that this society has made eminent progress 
in the development of the individual man—that his 
moral and intellectual nature have been highly cul- 
tivated, and that general ideas and striking mani- | 
festations of character abound. Looking at the 
individual man, one would say that this people pos- 
sess the elements of a fine civilization. But when 
we come to look at their social condition we find 
that it has not kept pace with their moral and intel- 
lectual progress—the individual is greater than so 
ciety. Among this people there are few common 
ideas, but little public feeling, and such a thing as 
a general interest is scarcely known. Individualism 
reigns almost supreme. The principle of associa- 
tion, if it exists at all, exists in its weakest form, 
and men’s powers and faculties are exhausted in iso- 
lated effort. There is force enough to carry society 
forwards, but society does not move, because that 
force is dissipated over a large surface, and there 
are no means of collecting it and directing it to a 
common purpose. 

It is obvious that such a social system cannot 
advance. There is much effort but no progress. 
Generation after generation sweeps by and leaves 
no trace of its existence. This society con- 
tains one of the elements of civilization, but the 
other is absent, and, until it arrives, immobility, if 
not dissolution, is its necessary condition. The 
development of man’s inward and personal nature, 
without a corresponding progress in his social con- 
dition, can do little for the cause of civilization. It 
prepares the way, and that is all. 

Let us now reverse the hypothesis. Let us sup- 
pose the case of a people whose outward condition 
is easy and agreeable. They have made vast pro- 
gress, we will suppose, in material well-being— 
all their physical wants are supplied, and their so- 
cial relations happily adjusted. They are well fed, 
well clothed, well housed and well governed—in a 





ment, man himself has remained stationary—his 
moral and mental faculties have withered and de- 
cayed. It is manifest that this civilization is un- 
sound, precarious and illegitimate—that it has no 
just foundation to stand upon, and that, however 
imposing it may be for the time, it is destined to 
be short-lived. Such is the aspect generally pre- 
sented by those countries whose civilization, after 
a long and prosperous career, has at last exhausted 
itself, and, its vital elements having deserted it, is 
verging to speedy dissolution. 

We repeat, then, that civilization consists essen- 
tially of two elements—-that it manifests itself un- 
der two forms—the improvement of the exterior 
and general condition of man, and that of his in- 
ward and personal nature—in a word, the improve- 
ment both of society and humanity. We do not 
pretend that these two elements always move 
abreast. The reverse is much more frequently the 
case. We sometimes find one in advance, some- 
times the other. Sometimes man’s moral and in- 
tellectual nature progresses faster than his outward 
and social condition; at others, society, taking a 
start, far outstrips man’s moral and intellectual de- 
velopment. But these two elements, however they 
may separate for a time, must ultimately come to- 
gether and advance shoulder to shoulder. For, so 
soon as one progresses any great distance without 
the other and their union has long been interrupted, 
a painful hiatus is produced—a general conviction 
of unfitness, illegitimacy and incompleteness takes 
possession of the minds of men. They feel that 
the relation of things, and the harmony of society, 
have been disturbed. If any important social im- 
provement, any great progress in material well- 
being, manifests itself among a people, unaccom- 
pan‘ed by a corresponding mental movement, such 
improvement and progress seem to us strange, un- 
accountable and almost unjust. One desires im- 
mediately to know how it has been praduced——upon 
what foundation it rests—to what principle it at- 
taches itself. Not only so, but men feel that an 
obligation rests upon them to correct this state of 
things—-to conform their inner nature to this new 
improvement which has manifested itself in the 
outer world, and thus restore the relations which 
should subsist between man’s mental progress and 








social condition. So, on the other hand, if any 
great moral and intellectual movement makes its 
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appearance in the world, unaccompanied by a social | 
progress, we find this same uneasiness, restless- | 
ness and discontent. Men feel the necessity im- | 
mediately of carrying this new improvement, which | 
they have experienced in their inward nature, into 
their outward, social condition, to conform the ex- 
ternal world which they inhabit to this new truth | 
which they have conceived, nor can they rest sat- | 
isfied until this has been accomplished—so closely 
are man’s social and intellectual development bound 
together and so essential are both to his civiliza- 
tion. 

We thus perceive that civilization consists essen- 
tially of two elements—the development of man apd | 
the improvement of society—that these two ele- 
ments are strictly connected and act reciprocally on | 
each other, that man’s moral and intellectual nature | 
may be instructed by his social condition and his 
social condition elevated by his moral and mental | 





progress, that these two elements, though they may | 


separate for a time and impress their peculiar char- 
acter upun the age or country over which they pre- 
side, must, by the laws of their own movement, 
ultimately come together and advance in company. 
We also believe that it is upon this union that the 
hopes of civilization rest, which, though it is often 
delayed for long intervals, is not, for that reason, any 
the less certain. An eloguent modern author says, 


“The movements of Providence are not restricted 
to narrow bounds: it is not anxious to deduce to- 
day the consequences of the premises which it laid 
down yesterday. It may defer this for ages, till 
the fulness uf time shall come. Its logic will not 
be the less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Provi- 
dence moves through time, as the gods of Homer 
through space—it makes a step and ages have 
rolled away! How long a time, how many circum- 
stances intervened before the regeneration of the 
moral powers of man by christianity exercised its 
great, its legitimate influence upon his social con- 
dition? Yet who can doubt or mistake its power ?”’ 


Having now got some distinct idea of what the 
thing we call civilization is, let us return to the 
problem which we have in hand, viz: what progress 
was the Social System of Virginia likely to make in 
civilization, what its probable success as compared 
with the other social systems by which it was sur- 
rounded. And, if the definition which we have 
given of civilization be correct, in order to solve 
this problem, it will be proper that we should put 
to that system the two-fold question—what was it 
likely to do for or against the development of man 
for or against the development of society. And 
we remark in the threshold that no one at all 
acquainted with the Social System of Virginia, 
during the colonial period, can fail to discover 
immediately the preponderance of those elements 
which favored the development of man at the 
expense of sociely. We have seen that, from 
the first settlement of the colony, isolated coun- 
iry life censtituted a prominent feature in. Vir- 
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ginia. There were no towns or cities, and the in- 
habitants of the colony lived in the woods, scat- 
tered in dwellings along the streams and water- 
courses of the country, at long distances apart. 
Many of them, much the most considerable for 
power and influence, were large landed proprietors 
and the masters of slaves. There they collected 
around them a little society, of which they were 
themselves the center, and over which they pre- 
sided with absolute sway. That these men should 
come to be regarded as of great importance, not 
only by themselves but by all around them, was 
Observe for a moment, 
if you please, the social position of the Virginia 
farmer. He was the head of a family, a landed pro- 
prietor, the master of indented servants and the 
lord of slaves. Above him no superior, near him 


no equal, beyond the influences of general society, 


with no rule of conduct but his own good-will and 
pleasure, he lived in his forest home like a feudal 
baron in his lonely castle. He was everywhere 
supreme in the sphere in which he moved and which 
he rarely left. That a feeling of consequence and 
superiority, together with a sentiment of personal 
independence and individual liberty should have 


| sprung up in the bosom of this society was una- 


voidable. And what the Virginians of that day 
meant by liberty was quite a different thing from 
the modern acceptation of that term, and what 
their cotemporaries, the Puritans of New England, 
meant by it. The liberty for which the men of 
New England labored so zealousy was civil, po- 


litical, or religious liberty—the liberty of the c#tz- 


zen; but the liberty to which the Virginians were 
so passionately attached was personal liberty-—the 
liberty of the individual. And while our northern 
neighbors were devoting every faculty to the im- 
provement of their social relations and condition as 
citizens, our ancestors in Virginia could, with dif- 
ficulty, be induced to submit to the restraints of 
society at all. They loved their free forest life, 
and cared infinitely more for their liberty as men 
than their franchises as citizens. ‘They could not 
understand why they should abridge their natural 
rights for the improvement of their social relations, 
when they felt society to be a burden, and only de- 
sired to be relieved from its trammels. They 
asked nothing from it, and were willing to concede 
nothing to it—they felt able to protect themselves, 
and did not lean upon the arm of government for 
safety. Aversion to much government has been, 
from the settlement of the colony, and is, at this 
day, a Virginia instinct. Listen to Bancroft. 
“Shall the Virginians be described in a word t 
They were Anglo-Saxons in the woods again, with 
the inherited culture and intelligence of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘The major part of the House of 


Burgesses now consisted of Virginians that never 
saw a town. The Anglo-Saxon mind, in its se- 























renest nationality, neither distorted by fanaticism, 
nor subdued by superstition, nor wounded by per- 
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secution, nor excited by uew ideas, but fondly cher- 
ishing the active instinct of personal freedom, se- 
cure possession and legislative power, such as be- 
longed to it before the reformation, had made its 
dwelling place in the empire of Powhatan.” Vol. 2, 
p. 454. 


This isolated country life, together with that love 
of liberty and personal independence which it fos- 
tered, has, beyond doubt, been one of the controlling 


elements of our civilization. It meets us at every | 


point of our progress—has moulded our institutions 
and lays at the foundation of our political creeds. 

No one can fail to see that a social system thus 
constituted was admirably adapted to the progress 
of the individual man, to the development of his 
sentiments, affections and ideas. His secluded 
life favored meditation ; and that independence, that 
love of liberty, that conscious superiority and habit 
of command, which we have just described, gave 
power to his nature and elevation to his views. 
And we accordingly find that, when the Virginia 
farmer left his native forests, it was to be trans- 
lated to some higher sphere of action, either the 
cabinet, the legislative hall, the rostrum, or the 
field of battle. For the counting-house or the fac- 
tory, he never manifested any taste or talent. In 
addition to this, society did not then present the 
chess-board uniformity of modern times. The 
people of Virginia had not yet submitted them- 
selves to that Procrustean operation by which all 
the inequalities of nature are corrected, and man- 
kind reduced to one stature. In the depths of the 
forest they recognized no common social standard 
to which they were obliged to conform, nor had 
they been subjected to that modern system of gra- 
ding, by which it is sought to equalize every thing, 
to * make all mountains and valleys exactly of the 
same level, plane down universal creation into a 
Westphalian flat, and metamorphose the irregular 
grandeur of nature’s Alps into a methodical cir- 
cumvallation of Dutch dikes ;” but society, like one 
of nature’s own landscapes, was broken into hill 
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At every page of her annals we meet with acrowd 
of noble sentiments, elevated ideas, and striking 
manifestations of character and passion, evidently 
generated in the bosom of that country life, so pe- 
culiar to her people. No where has man risen to 
greater moral and intellectual grandeur—warriors, 
statesmen, orators and civilians seem to be the 


ruled in the cabinet, who have guided the legisla- 
tive councils of the country, and led her armies to 
victory, have most of them come from the woods 
of Virginia. The greatest statesman, the greatest 
warrior and the greatest orator that America has 
yet produced, have each been Virginia products. 
Washington, Henry and Jefferson are the true 


| ataral products of her soil. The men who have 
| 


types of her civilization—she claims them as pe- 


culiarly her own. In the bosom of that country 
life which we have described, far away from towns 
and crowded cities, in the solitude of the forest, 
were their great virtues cultivated and their na- 
tures developed. These men, and others almost 
as great, have been the contributions which Vir- 
ginia has made to the nation. Indeed, no impar- 
tial man can read the history of the country with- 
out discovering the vast influence which Virginia 
ideas and Virginia men have exerted over its des- 
tiny in peace and war. ‘Truly has the great states- 
man of South Carolina said, that “ Virginia, like 
the mother of the Gracchi, when asked for her 
jewels, points to her sons.” 

But Virginia has not only abounded in great 


her soil has been the hot-bed of political creeds. 
Those great principles of civil, political, and re- 
ligious liberty, upon which all our institutions rest, 
grew naturally in the bosom of that society which 
we have described. And no one can fail to see 
that those principles are eminently characteristic 
of our civilization—they are just what might have 
been expected from its constituent elements. Their 
object is to “ preserve, as far as possible, the in- 
dependence of individual action and pursuit; and 





and dale, mountain and valley, where the royal oak | they reject all limitations upon this independence, 


and the stinted pine grew side by side, and man 
walked abroad io his native majesty. The air he 
breathed was free, the soil he trod was his own—re- 
lieved from all conventionality, his sentiments, pas- 
sions and ideas had ample space for expansion, 
and his nature full room for growth and develop- 
ment. All this was eminently favorable to indi- 
vidual progress; nor has the civilization of Vir- 


which are not essential to the great ends of social 
organization. ‘They regard all those powers which 
man wields in his aggregate or corporate capacity 
as so many limitations upon his individual rights, 
and they yield those which are indispensable to the 
institution of society as so many concessions which 
necessity has extorted from liberty.” These are 
the principles which lie at the foundation of the 





ginia been false to its constituent elements. If, as | political creed of Virginia, and upon which her own 
we have seen, those elements preponderated which | constitution and the constitutions of almost all the 
favored the development of the individual man, we | States of the Union are based. We conscientious- 
find that they have produced their legitimate re- | ly believe that thyse early Virginians—those “* An- 
sults, that the fact has corresponded with our ex-|glo-Saxons in the woods,” understood the nature 


pectations. It is impossible to deny that the civili- 


zation of Virginia has exercised a vast and salutary | great social problem by which individaal liberty | 


of government better and did more to solve that 


influence upon individual progress—upon the de-| shall be reconciled with social order, than any race 
velopment of man’s sentiments, passions and ideas. of men that have ever lived. 





men,—she has been equally fruitful in general ideas: : 
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We must now reverse the semmneaaas the 
bright side we must turn to the dark side of our 
civilization ; for, like the civilization of most other 
countries, it is Janus-faced. We have seen the 
ascendancy of those elements which favored indi- 
vidual progress; but unfortunately those very ele- 
ments, which were thus favorable to individual 
progress, were hostile to social improvement. That 
isolated country-life—that love of liberty and per- 
sonal independence which were so propitious for 
the development of character and passion, were 
every where opposed to general order and the es- 
tablishment of society. The very notion of so-| 
| ciety implies the existence of a certain number of) 
' ideas and sentiments common to a majority of the 
members. Not only must there be a commen stock 
of ideas and sentiments, but there must be a dispo- 
sition to rally around those ideas and sentiments 
and a willingness to make sacrifices for their ad- 
vancement. Where individualism reigns absolute 
and each man insists upon all his natural rights, it is 
manifest that there can be no society. This was 
too much the case in Virginia. Not only was the 
stock of common ideas small; but there was no 
disposition to rally to their support—the principle 
of association, if it existed at all, 
weakest form. 








existed in its 
The Social System of Virginia was 
at that time, substantially a federative system—it 
was composed, as we have seen, of a number of | 
litile sucieties scattered through the country, each | 
with a distinct organization, and it proceeded upon 
the principle of leaving in each of these little local | 
societies all the power which could abide there, 


The Social anna of Virginie. 











and carrying to the great central society only so 
much as was absolutely necessary to the ends of 


‘ 
social order. 


It is manifest that the success of| 
such a system presupposes a very advanced state | 
of civilization—-—a strong conviction of the neces- 
sity of society, and a general disposition and wil- 
lingness upon the part of individuals to submit to| 
social restraints; for it possesses in a less degree 
than any other system, the means of coercion | 
The general society was, in point of fact, the crea- | 
ture of the little local societies of which it is com- | 
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resisted all gneriashenapte by the snnamahe asciety of 
which they werea part, and maintained their inde- 
pendence and individual importance with the same 
resolution and pertinacity that a modern nullifier 
resists all encroachments by the General Govern- 
ment upon the reserved rights of the States. We 
doubt whether any society, laying claims to civili- 
zation, has ever existed, in ancient or modern times, 
where there was so little government, and the citi- 
zen enjoyed so large a liberty, as in this early co- 
lonial society. 

We have now shown, by an examination of its ele- 
ments, that the early civilization of Virginia did not 
favor socialimprovement. A further analysis will 
also show, if we mistake not, that it was equally un- 
favorable to the production of wealth and progress in 
material greatness. And we are now prepared, we 
think, to answer the question which has been so 
repeatedly asked—-Why has Virginia, with her 


great natural resources, always remained so poor ? 


In the beginning of this article, we remarked that 
the population of Virginia, from a very early period, 
was divided into two great classes. Masters and 
Slaves. The Slaves were the producers and the 
Mastersthe consumers. The relation, as we know, 
subsisting between these two classes, was that of 
absolute control on the one side, and perfect sub- 
mission on the other. The slave was the property 
of his master, as much so as his ox, his ass, or any 
thing else that was his—he and his latest posterity 
were bondmen, and, like any other chattel, the 
slave might be sold, made the subject of devise or 
bequest, and, in case of intestacy, passed with the 
rest of the intestate’s estate either to the heir at 


law or the distribatee—according as slaves were 


declared to be realty or personalty for the time be- 
ing. There is no relation, so far as we know, 
which has ever been established between man and 
man, either in ancient or modern times——not even 
that of lord and serf-—-which theoretically implies 
such absolute despotism on the one side, and ser- 
vile subjection on the other, as that of master and 
slave. And this was the relation which prevailed 
almost universally in Virginia between the two 








posed, holding its powers by no other tenure than| great classes into which the population of every 
their sufferance, and stood to them in very much country is divided—-producers and consumers—— 
the same relation that the Federal Government. the producers were slaves, and the consumers were 
does to the States of the Union. It is manifest, their masters. As we have already said, such a 
that such a system, however beautiful it may be in | | a thing as free labor, or an independent body of Ja- 
theory, and salutary, sometimes, in practice, was borers, had, at that time, no place in the social 
not adapted to a society composed of such ele- | system of the colony. It is not difficult to esti- 
ments as was the colonial society of Virginia. It| mate the influence which this fact was likely to 
was altogether incapable of maintaining its ascen-| exert over material progress. History is full of 
dancy and establishing general order among a peo-| admonition upon this point. The greattruth stands 
ple to whose tastes and habits the restraints of| recorded on every page, in letters of living light, 
government and the conventional arrangements ofthat, so soon as one part of the population of a 
society were so repugnant; who valued their natu- | country reduces the other to subjection, and the 
ral rights more than their civil franchises, and cared | system of castes succeeds to that of classes, that 
fur nothing half so much as personal liberty, and | moment all further progress is at an end, and soci- 
we accordingly find that these little local societies ety becomes stationary, if it does not retrogade. 
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Take the historv of any people—it matters not 
what--and you will find that the conquest of one 
class by another, and their reduction into subjec- 
tion, has been invariably followed by torpor or de- 
cay; while the periods of greatest progress have 
always been periods of greatest emulation and 
struggle. So certain is it that rivalry, competi- 
tion and effort are every where the conditions of 
progress and improvement. You see this clearly 
illustrated in Asiatic civilization. No one can fail 
to observe the simplicity and unity of that civiliza- 
tion. It seems to be the development of a single 
principle, which has excluded every other principle, 
and taken possession of society. It is sometimes 
the theocratic principle, as in India; sometimes the 
democratic principle, as in the republic of Phe- 
nicia; sometimes the despotic principle, as in Tur- 
key and Persia; in other quarters, other organi- 
zations have obtained. But the aspect of Eastern 
civilization is every where the same—the domin- 
ion of an exclusive power, which admits no rival, 
proscribes every other power, and takes into its 
own hands the absolute control of government and 
society. The consequence of which is that mo- 
notony, torpor, decay, every where characterise 
that civilization. It seems as if society, having 
exhausted its vital energies, was about to lie down 
anddie. How different from this has been the civ- 
ilization of Europe. Diversity, complexity, emu- 
lation and struggle are every where met with in 
its history. For the last thousand years, it has 
had scarcely a moment’s rest. Its whole career 
has been stormy and adventurous. All the social 
elements—all classes and conditions—every gra- 
dation of wealth and influence—political creeds 
and religious creeds—powers temporal and powers 
spiritual—every conceivable form of organization— 
the theocratic principle, the democratic principle, 
the aristocratic principle, the monarchical principle ; 
all these diversified elements have been thrown to- 
gether in incessant rivalry, each struggling for vic- 
tory and none able to secure it. This, beyond 
doubt, has been the productive, and, at the same 
time, the conservative element, in European civili- 
zation. It has been at the same time, the source 
both of its strength and of its glory. If that civ- 
ilization is superior to all others which have pre- 
ceded it—if it has done more for the melioration 
of man’s personal and social condition—if, after 
the lapse of fourteen centuries, it still retains all 
the vigor of youth, and manifests no symptoms of 
exhaustion—it is because of that emulation and ri- 
valry, which we have noticed. Society has never, 
for any considerable time, fallen under the domin- 
ion of any single principle ; no one class has ever 
been able to conquer all the others and reduce them 
to subjection ; but all have advanced together, and 
developed themselves side by side, amidst undying 
jealousies and rivalries. And it is this emulation 
between contending principles and classes—this 
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desire to conquer without the ability to do so—this 
effort for victory unaccompanied by success— 
which chiefly distinguishes European from Asiatic 
civilization, and gives to the former its vast supe- 
riority. It is obvious that a society, thus agitated 
by conflicting elements, can never fall into repose 
and inertness. It may, perchance, be overwhelmed 
in the storms of revolution, but can never sink into 
torpor and gradual decay. 

Thus history teaches us that emulation and rival- 
ry, which liberty encourages, is every where the 
condition of progress, while that lethargy and in- 
ertness, which follows upon the subjection of one 
class by another, leads to a stagnation, if not a dis- 
solution, of society. And the voice of history is, 
in this matter, as in most others, but the echo of 
reason. The masses of mankind are not amateurs 
in labor. ‘To induce them to labor, motives must 
be addressed to them, and, as a general rule, the 
amount of exertion which they will make will be 
in exact proportion to the weight of the motives 
to which they are subjected. This principle will 
scarcely be denied. Let us, then, apply it first to the 
case where the producing classes of a country are 
free and independent, and next, to the case where 
they are in bondage and subjection; or,to come at 
once to the case in point, let us apply the princi- 
ple to the systems of free labor and slave labor, 
and see what result it givesus. It informs us that 
that system of labor is best, and will prove most 
productive, which supplies to the laborer the strong- 
est motive to exertion. Now, the strongest mo- 
tive which can be addressed to the laboring masses 
is, beyond doubt, the hope of reward—the reason- 
able prospect of improving their material well-being. 
All experience demonstrates that, with the vast 
majority of the human race, this motive takes pre- 
cedence of all others; indeed, there is none which 
can enter into competition with it. The fear of 
punishment is, it is true, in many instances, a pow- 
erful motive to effort ; but no one at all acquainted 
with human nature, and the springs of human con- 
duct, will venture to compare it, for a moment, with 
the hope of reward. Taking it, then, as true, that 
tbe hope of reward is the most powerful motive 
which can be addressed to the laboring masses of 
mankind, it follows necessarily that the system, 
which adopts this motive and establishes the most 
intimate connection between labor and the rewards 
of labor, must be the most productive. Now, free 
labor presents, in its strongest possible form, the 
hope of reward asa motive to exertion ; while slave 
labor rejects it altogether, and substitutes in its 
stead, the far inferior motive of the fear of pun- 
ishment. And it has always appeared to us, that 
the superiority of free labor over slave labor, in 
point of productiveness, is just precisely that su- 
periority which the hope of reward has over the 
fear of punishment, as a motive to human exertion. 
Where labor is free, the laborer is rewarded in 
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exact proportion to the amount of exertion which| other portion. In every age and country capital 


he uses. What he sows he reaps; if he sows| 
much, he reaps much; if he sows little, he reaps 
little; if he sows nothing, he reaps nothing. While, 
therefore, the prospect of comfort and ehentanee | 
invites the laborer to industry, the apprehension of 
destitution and want deters him from idleness. He 
is placed, therefore, in a position which, of all 
others, is best calculated to elicit exertion. Re- 
wards surround him on one side, and penalties on 
the other. Industry is the highway to comfort 
and happiness, and idleness the certain road to want 
and misery. But how is it with theslave? What 
motive to exertion has he? Does his condition in 
life depend upon the exertion which he shall use ! 
By nomeans. His condition is determined by cau- 
ses over which he has no manner of control, and | 
it is not in his power, by any conduct of his, to af- 
fect it materially, either for good or for evil. He 
can neither improve it by industry nor impair it by 
idleness. 
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has held labor in subjection, and always must hold 
it in subjection and no where has the laborer re- 
ceived, or is he ever destined to receive, more than 
a very small proportion of the products of his own 
labor. And we are firmly persuaded, afier a some- 
what careful examination of the subject, that the 
distribution of the products of labor between the 
laborer and the capitalist is no where more favor- 
able to the laborer than in the Southern States of 
the union. For it can be demonstrated from im- 
mutable general principles, and it is confirmed by 
experience, that bare subsistence, together with the 
means of perpetuating the race, is all that simple 
labor has ever received or can ever expect to re- 
ceive. And, if so, it seems to us that the slave has 
reason to rejoice, rather than repine, over his lot. 
He is well fed, well clothed, well housed, and se- 
cure in the enjoyment of all the necessaries and 


many of the comforts of life. And this, as we 


The great and universal motive to hon-| have recently had much melancholy reason for 


est industry, that of bettering one’s lot, is lost upon | knowing, is more than can be affirmed of the la- 


him. The great law of human progress is not for| boring masses of Europe. 


him. As he is born, so must he die. 
then, should I toil and sweat?” the slave may well | 
ask himself. ‘IT am not to eat the bread which 
my own hands have sown. If | plant, another gets 
the increase. Itis a matter, therefore, of indiffer- 
ence to me whether I work or amidle. The most 
industrious slave, and the veriest drone in the 
hive, upon a common footing—they share pretty 
much alike their master’s bounty—they are fed 
alike, clothed alike, and housed alike. Seeing, 
therefore, that whether I work or am idle, my con- 
dition is the same, I have a direct and positive in- 
terest to be idle.” Is it not obvious that a system, 
which thus takes from labor its legitimate rewards 
and relieves idleness from its proper penalties, is 
fatal to exertion, and, consequently, to production. 
It is true that the fear of punishment is substituted 
for the hope of reward as a motive to exertion ; 
but, as we have already stated, it will be readily 
admitted by all acquainted with the motives of hu- 
man conduct, that the substitute is a very imper- 
fect one. 

It can scarcely be necessary for the writer of 
this article to remark, in this connection, that he 
has no sort of sympathy with that false philan- 
thropy which, both in this country and Europe, has 
expended so much indiscriminate sympathy upon 
the condition of the African slave in the Southern 
States. We have never been able to discover why 
that portion of the laboring mass should be made 
the peculiar objects of sympathy. It is true that 
the slave is doomed to labor, and, at the same time, 
realize but a small proportion of the products of 
his labor. Bat this, as every reflecting mind must 
see, is the condition of the laboring masses every 
where. One portion of the community always 


It is in the name of 


“ Why, | the master, therefore, and not of the slave, that we 


assail the institution of slavery. It is political 
economy and not humanity which raises its voice 
against it. 

We have now pointed out, in a very imperfect 
manner, the preponderance, from a very early pe- 
riod, of those elements in the social system of the 
colony which favored the development of man’s 
moral and intellectual nature, but were hostile to 
the melioration of his material and social con- 
dition. And the fact, as we all know, corresponds, 
in every particular, with what might have been ex- 
pected from this state of things. Weare prepared, 
did space permit, and could we believe that it would 
be acceptable to the public, to carry this analysis 
of the Social System of Virginia yet further, and 
show that, whatever there may be characteristic in 
her present condition or past history—whatever 
she may, at any time, have done for the develop- 
ment of man, or whatever she may have failed to 
do for the improvement of society, is fairly attribu- 
table to those elements which, as we have seen, have 
always controlled her civilization. But this article 
has already extended to an unreasonable length, 
and we must bring it toanend. We cannot, how- 
ever, dismiss this subject without calling attention, 
in a very few words, to one other feature in the 
Social System of Virginia, an explanation of which 
will be readily found in the preponderance of those 
elements which we have already described. We 
allude to Domestic Manners. ‘This, from the first 
settlement of the country, has been a remarkable 
characteristic of the civilization of the colony, and, 
afterwards, of the commonwealth. No where 
have domestic manners ever been more prevalent— 





has and always will live upon the labor of the 


no where have they ever arrived at greater per- 
fection. This was the necessary result of that iso- 
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hetetn country life, of | which we hawe so ) frequently, of hone clemmvnte which tent individual develop 
spoken. Placed beyond the reach of general so-| ment, and its weakness in the subjection of those 
ciety, the only refuge of the Virginia farmer was elements which favor social progress. But, if we 
in the bosom of his family. Here he found his|be right in another proposition of ours, this latter 
wife and children, and but few besides—they alone | (evil will, in time, cure itself. For we have argued 
were his companions—they alone divided his sor- | ‘that the two great elements of civilization——indi- 
rows, and shared his joys. Whatever concerned | ‘vidual development and social melioration—how- 
him, deeply interested them, and the members of, ever they may separate for a time, must, by the 
this little circle became gradually united to each, laws of their own movement, ultimately come to- 
other by the strongest ties that can bind human| gether, and advance abreast. And, in the mean- 
beings together. And we accordingly find that the | time, until these two movements shall become par- 
ties of family and kindred, the associations which | ‘allel, there is,as we think, nothing discouraging in 
connect themselves with home, and make it a shrine | the present condition of the commonwealth. She 
in after years, and “all the charities of father, son | is, at least, in possession of one, and that the most 
and brother,” acquired a force in Virginia that is| valuable of the great elements of civilization. 
seldom seen elsewhere. The preponderance of | And, indeed, grave doubts have been entertained 
domestic life in the colony, and, since, in the com- | by wise and reflecting men whether, after all, the 
monwealth, is not, therefore, to be wondered at. | prodigious progress, which modern society is ma- 
It was, as we have just stated, the necessary con-| king towards perfection in social organization, is 
sequence of that retired country life which the|the summum bonum which it has all along been 
people then led, and still lead, to a great extent. | supposed to be. It is argued that order and har- 
By force of his position, the affections of the Vir-| mony in the social arrangements are very beautiful 





ginia planter were oblige to center in his Home. | 
Here his life was spent, here were his only friends | 
and companions, here all his visions of happiness 
in this life clustered. Feelings which, under other 
circumstances, would have been weakened by dif- 
fusion, were here strengthened by concentration, | 
and, almost, by exclusiveness. And here we re- 
mark, in passing, upon the social position of wo- 
man in Virginia. No where is it more exalted— 
no where is woman held in higher respect. And 
this is attributable to the prevalence of those do- 
mestic manners which we have just been descri- 
bing. Here her importance and value became 
manifest. Woman, at one time man’s drudge, and, 
at another, his toy, in the bosom of that isolated 
country life which the people of Virginia have al- 
ways led, became at once his friend, companion 
and guide. And, as is always the case, this im- 
provement in her social position, has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding improvement in her 
moral and intellectual faculties. As her influence 
and importance have increased, her mind has been 
expanded, and her virtues illustrated. And it will, 
accordingly, be found that if woman has always 
commanded cordial and unfeigned respect and ad- 
miration in Virginia, this has been but a just tribute 
to her many virtues. No where, in our judgment, 
has the female character ever attained to greater 
excellence-—-no where has woman ever been more 
chaste, more lovely, more self-devoting. A Vir- 
ginia mother, in the circle of her family, with her 





children around her, is the noblest specimen of her | 
sex. 

A word in conclusion. We have now pointed 
out, thoagh in a very imperfect manner, what, in 
our judgment, constitutes the strength and weak- 
ness of the Social System of Virginia. We have 
seen that its strength consists in the preponderance 


things, and, in no wise, to be neglected; but, upon 
the other hand, it is said that the tendency of the 
present system is to destroy all individuality, to 
make men mere conventional machines and res- 


-pectable drudges. And thus, while you erect a 


grand and imposing social edifice, with all its parts 
adjusted in perfect harmony and order, you sap the 
foundation upon which it rests. Society progresses 
for awhile with wonderful rapidity, but the individ- 
ual man deteriorates. It is not difficult to predict 
the ultimate fate of such a community. And in 
respect to progress in material wealth, it is argued 
that, while it is certainly a very good thing that 
men should be well-fed, well-clothed, well-housed, 
and that their external condition, in every respect, 
should be comfortable and happy, yet that society 
has now passed that point, and the tendency of 
the present order of things is to engross men ex- 
clusively in the miserable work of accumulation, 
and to chain down their minds to low and perisha- 
ble interests, to the neglect of higher and more 
enduring interests and the cultivation of those 
spiritual and intellectual! faculties which distinguish 
man from the brute, and connect him, in the gra- 
dation of being, with higher intelligencies. They 
say that Mammon is the “ Great God” of the age, 
and that it has none other God but him. We must 
not be understood as approving these views—upon 
the contrary we, for the most part, reject them. 
But yet we have thought proper to state them for 
the encouragement of those who are inclined to 
regret and despair over the present aspect of civ- 
ilization in Virginia. For ourselves we need con- 


'solation from no such source. We find it in the 


Social System of the State itself. We believe that 


that system, while it has its imperfections, is full 


of hope and promise, and destined to future great- 
ness. And we found this opinion upon that pre- 
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ponderance, which we have so often pointed out, 
of those elements which favor the development of 
the individual man. While the constituent mem- 
bers of a community remain sound and healthy— 
their moral and intellectual natures improved and 
cultivated—however imperfect its social organiza- 
tion may be, it possesses the materials for a fine 
society ; for, after all, it is the noble people that 
make the noble government, rather than the con- 
verse. Institutions are much; but they are not 
all. And it is a truth which should never be for- 
gotten, that those memorable revolutions in reli- 
gion, morals and government, as well as those 
important inventions and discoveries in art and 
science, which have added so largely to the stock 
of human comfort and happiness, have resulted, 
not from social or political mechanism and or- 
ganization, but from isolated and individual en- 
ergy and devotion. ‘They have, each and all of 
them, been either the legacies which some si- 
lent thinker has bequeathed to his country and 
his age from the retirement of his closet, or the 
achievements of some bold reformer, who, over- 
flowing with love for his race and burning with in- 
dignation at their wrongs, has fired the human 
soul with new hope and new daring, and changed 
the course of history. And now, perhaps, when 
we least expect it, some such thinker or reformer 
may be in our midst. In the bosom of that isola- 
ted country life, which still constitutes a distin- 
guishing feature in Virginia society, there may 
linger, obscure and unknown, and only awaiting a 
fit occasion to develop his priceless worth, some 
Jefferson, who shall expound to his country and 
the world the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty, and teach mankind how individual liberty 
may best be reconciled with social order—some 
Henry, whose burning words shall again stir up 
men’s souls, and whose voice, as of old, shall sound 
to arms in the hour of peril—or some Washington, 
upon whose broad shoulders his country may again 
repose in the day of need, and feel that his con- 
stant soul and outstretched arm are a better safe- 
guard than fleets and armies. ‘ The glory of an 


age is often hidden from itself.” 
H. A. W. 
Westmoreland county, Va. 





IRELAND. 
INSCRIBED TO MRS. CONYNGHAM. 


Oh! land of beauty, thou art far away, 
Sleeping upon the Ocean’s heaving breast, 
The kingly eagle and the wild osprey, 
Amid thy beetling crags exalt their nest, 
And scream their wild war music to the blast 





Which urges on the wave more foamingly and fast. 


Vout. XIV—11 


How mighty are thy marvels !—whose the hand 
That shaped and reared with wondrous power on high 
Those basalt columns, side by side which stand 
In desolate grandeur between sea and sky : 
Towering in height, in skill all unsurpassed, 
A barrier impregnable and vast. 


Is it a record of the skill and power 
Of giant nations, passed away from earth? 
E’er man immortal breathed in Eden’s bower, 
These palisades of wonder had their birth. 
The first born sun shone on them :—and the flood 
Swept earth from pole to pole—yet still they stood. 


The Power which calls and guides the stormy cloud, 
The bow of promise pictures in yon heaven; 

Which wakes the thunder, pealing long and loud— 
Which sendeth forth the quiet stars at even ; 

This Power Almighty, into being called 

Thee, and thy strange, wild beauty, Ocean’s Emerald' 


The pride of Wicklow’s wooded hills, and fall 
Of rushing light, is beautiful to see, 

And where the fragments of St. Kevin’s wall, 
Stand ’mid Glendalough’s lone serenity, 

I’ve watched the harvest moon-beams on the pile 

Descend in semblance of an Angel’s smile. 


Where the old kings of Munster held their court, 
In Cashel’s palmy days of power and state, 
The peasant children gayly now may sport 
In all their reckless gleefulness elate ; 
For the bright morn and evening’s suns are shed 
O’er roofless dwellings of the crownéd dead. 


But with less lightsome mien their steps they trace, 
Where on the rock precipitous arise 

The crumbling ruins of the holy place 
Of their own land’s religious mysteries : 

For every little heart hath thrilled at tale 

And fairy legend of the Lia Fale. 


Sport on,—while yet the days of brightness be ; 
E’er hunger’s iron fingers grasp the heart, 
And all secure in helpless infancy, 
In toil and torturing care ye have no part ; 
No portion in the bitter thoughts which try 
The elder-hearted with fierce agony. 


Where are the lords, the owners of the soil, 
Who should the shelter of their vassals be ; 
Their rescuers from misery and toil, 
Imposed by the oppressor’s tyranny ? 
Alas! though Erin’s voice is one of wail, 
What ear is open to her piteous tale ? 


But many a gallant spirit yet is thine, 
Green Isle of loveliness! The brave, the good, 
The noble and true-hearted round thee shine 
Like “ lights within a tempest”—and a flood 
Of hallowed memories, thou well may’st claim, 
With the loved echo of each patriot name. 


As tothe aged Prophet’s wistful eyes 
Over Judea’s parched and suffering land 
In ancient days a little cloud did rise, 
A little cloud as it had been a hand; 
Blest harbinger of life-reviving rain, 
So read I, “ joy to Ireland comes again !” 
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A purer, holier joy than that of yore, 
A brighter honor, a more fair renown, 

Joy, which dispels the anguish of the poor ; 
Honor which hath salvation for its crown; 
Fame whose green laurels bloodless all shal! be, 

A glorious wreath of immortality. 


Till then, let children raise their hands and bless 
In humble adoration, God, who here 
A haven opens wide, to which distress, 
And desolate poverty, may safely steer 
Their frail and sinking barques :—aye let them come, 
Unto our Forest-land the Exile’s Refuge home ! 


Ob! would that I could all unlink the chain 
Of wretchedness, and set thee, Erin, free, 
Wipe from thy annals every dark’ning stain, 
Light up thy heart with fire of liberty ; 
And then beneath the sky no Ocean gem 
Were brighter in old Neptune's diadem. 





BRIEF EPISTLES. 


1. The letter of Lentulus to Catiline, in Sal- 
lust’s account of the conspiracy of Catiline, cer- 
tainly is a model of brevity; consisting, in Latin, 
of but 31 words, which in English it is difficult to 
avoid expanding into 38. In view of the bloody 
convulsions which that letter was designed to pro- 
duce, it used to strike my boyish fancy as having 
a touch of the sublime in its awful and mysterious 
conciseness : 

“You will learn who I am, from him I send to 
you. Reflect, in what peril you are, and remem- 
ber that you area man. Consider what your cir- 
cumstances require—seek help from all, even from 
the lowest.” 

2. But that letter was as a President’s message 
to a speech of Queen Victoria, compared with a 
missive which Julius Cesar wrote to his lieuten- 
ant, Quintus Cicero. The latter, with a small 
force, was beleaguered in an isolated camp, or for- 
tress, by an immense host of Gauls, or Germans,— 
no matter which. ‘They guarded all the approaches 
to him so closely, that with extreme difficulty and 
hazard, he conveyed news of his peril to Cesar. 
The great leader instantly posted off, with 7,000 
men, to relieve Cicero; but sent forward a nimble 
courier, with a note in two words, which must have 
been to the distressed lieutenant one of the most 
delicious of dillets-doux. It was in Greek—that 


the enemy might not understand it, should it fall 
into their hands : 


“ Karcap Kixepwve’ 
BocOecay mpocds you.” 


The two upper words were only the address, or 


direction of the letter. The whole, in English, 
was— 








‘¢ Cesar to Cicero: 
Expect help.” 


It was thrown over into the camp, affixed to a 
javelin: for the barbarians prevented all personal 
access. Hardly had it been received, when the 
hearts of the garrison were made to leap with a 
yet livelier joy by the sight of the smoke from 
Cesar’s camp-fires, surging above the woods. 
They were seen also by the savage besiegers; who 
left the siege to attack him, and were utterly rout- 
ed, with great slaughter. 

3. It is well known that an English dandy, who 
courted the familiarity of Lord Chesterfield, eloped 
to Gretna Green with an heiress, and after having 
the nuptial knot tied, wrote thus to his lordship : 


“My Dear Lorp— 
I am the happiest dog alive. 
Yours, 
JACK » 4 4 * % 


” 


To which the wit responded— 


“ Dear Jack— 
Every dog has his day. 
Yours, 
CHESTERFIELD.” 


Our own times have afforded samples of episto- 
lary brevity, that may compare not badly with 
Cesar’s. 1 do not allude to the breathless dis- 
patches by the lightning-horse, lately harnessed 
and made to bear “ winged-words” with a celerity 
that Iris or Mercury never dreamed of, however 
Jupiter might hurry them. The instances I am 
going to cite, were before the magnetic telegraph 
had been invented. 

4. One was a New England mother’s letter to 
her son, who had roved away to Louisiana. It was 
as follows: 


“Dear Tom— 
Come home. 
Your Motuer,” &c. 


Tom’s answer, quite as laconic, ran thus: 


“ Dear Motuer— 
1 won’t. 
Your Lovine Son,” &c. 


5. Virginia, some half a century since, furnish- 
ed a correspondence briefest of all. It had but 
one word in each epistle. The eccentric Doctor 
Honeyman, of Hanover, had contracted to buy, 
from Captain Robert Dabney, of Louisa, some live 
pork, which the latter was to drive down and de- 
liver. It did not come, however, so soon as it 
ought: and the doctor, in a fit of mingled impa- 
tience and waggery, folded a large sheet of fools- 
cap into a very complicated letter-form, having 
written in its innermost recess the single word 
* Hoes!” This he dispatched by express to Cap- 
tain Dabney—a humorist also, of the first grain. 
In half a day the messenger returned, bearing in 
reply a similarly folded sheet, in the very penetra- 
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lia whereof was written, only the word used by 
swine-drivers to urge along their grunting herd— 
“ Hovy !”—pronounced hoo-y !—By this, the doc- 
tor was given to understand that the pork was com- 
ing on, with all speed. And he had hardly done 
laughing at the retort of his joke, when the Louisa 
captain appeared, with his hogs and drivers. 
Would that all tellers of stories (myself included), 
and all makers of speeches, writers of essays, and 
builders of books, would learn from the heroes and 
heroine of my narrative, one among the most im- 


portant rules of man’s brief and busy life—Br 
SHORT. : 


M. 





SONNET. 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


When in the temple at still eventide 

The young priest said in firm and moving tone, 
That human love was sacredly allied 

To that which God proclaimeth as his own: 
And bade us all remember how the hours 

Of trembling sympathy, intense though fleet, 
Awoke devotion’s most exalted powers 

As flew the soul its counterpart to meet ;— 
Then o’er my spirit, like a sudden flame, 

The memory of our love exultant grew, 

I turned to thee,—no answering glances came 
For thy sweet head was bowed as flowers with dew ; 
Yet my veiled eyes I felt were deeply fraught 
With a responsive beam of kindling thought. 





RICHARD III. * 


Genius, like the rays of the sun, illuminates 
every thing it touches; yet, like those very rays, 
it often presents the objects on which it falls in a 
false light. Perhaps the truth of this observation 
was never more fully illustrated than in the history 
of the character, whose name stands at the head of 
this article. Like many others, who have fallen 
upon evil times in their generation, and become the 
scape-goats of history, the probability is growing 
every day stronger that he has been greatly mis- 
represented—that he was, by no means, the mon- 
ster we have been taught to believe—that he was 
at least as good as any of his contemporaries—and 
that many of those contemporaries are responsible 


* RICHARD III. as Duke of Gloucester and King of Eng- 
land. By Curoline A. Halsted. 





for much of the crime he is said to have com- 
mitted. 

The genius of Shakspeare first sanctioned the 
general impression against the unhappy Richard 
III. Shakspeare was a poet, and he wanted a sub- 
ject; he was a Lancasterian, and he wished that 
subject to be the enemy of the House whose cause 
he had espoused. He was a very curt narrator of 
events (though Marlborough did say that he was the 
best of all historians; in some respects, such as 
giving a vivid impression of the times in which his 
hero lived, beyond all doubt he was ;) but after this 
Shakspeare was but a poet ; he drew upon his fancy 
always when it was necessary to supply his facts. 

After him came a historian more generally read 
than any other that has written our language, 
who seems, strangely enough, to have taken up the 
cudgels for the house of Lancaster, three hundred 
years after the quarrel had been extinguished in 
the death of all the parties and who perverted history 
even more than Shakspeare. This may be ac- 
counted for, in a very great degree, by Hume’s in- 
attention to business. ‘There are still existing, it 
has been said, in the Foreign Office, piles of docu- 
ments, which were ordered to be copied out for 
him—they stand just as the clerks copied them— 
they were never examined by him and there they 
will remain to the end of all time, a monument of 
a historian’s indolence and a warning to those who 
put their faith in history. 

When Horace Walpole first published his “ His- 
toric Doubts,” Hume was placed in a very awk- 
ward attitude. The proof of it may be seen in his 
Notes to the second edition of his history. The 
advantage was evident; the man of letters—the 
mere scholar—had beaten the professed historian 
at his own weapons—upon his own field of con- 
flict—and, evidently, under ali the disadvantages 
which superior opportunities could afford to the 
latter. The fact was sufficient to prove that though 
David possessed some of the highest requisites for 
making a historian—though he had the most in- 
sinuating and most delightful of all possible styles— 
he was yet deficient in one particular, which of 
late, and only of late, has begun to be thought an 
important ingredient in the character of him who 
writes history. David had no sort of care or pre- 
dilection for facts; not more than Livy had, whose 
history we have always thought one of the most 
splendid romances we ever read. The two men 
were alike in one particular; they were both men 
of genius—they resembled each other also in ano- 
ther, they took no pains to find out whether they 
were writing truth or falsehood, but only followed 
the bent of their own fancy. A splendid work, not 
a historical record, seems to have been equally the 
object of both. Livy, to gratify the prejudices of 
his nation, chose to perpetuate numberless anti- 
guated Roman lies with regard to Hannibal the 
Carthaginian; Hume, to tickle his own country- 
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men, seems to have resolved that no slander that|BLAcK PRINCE, who was the eldest of them all, and 
had ever been propagated against Cromwell shecld lepen whom the crown would of course have de- 
find its grave, at least in his day. Hume would | volved, having died, his son, (Richard II.,) suc- 
not look at the records after they were copied out ; |ceeded to the throne, In the year 1399, this prince, 
Livy, we doubt not, never took the trouble to ex-|who seems to have inherited none of the qualities 
amine whether there was even any record of the |of his father, or grandfather, was deposed by his 
events he describes or not. Livy wrote most elo- |own near relation, Henry of Bolingbroke, who was 
quently and most musically ; so did Hume. The |the oldest son of John of Gaunt, duke of Lancas- 
Roman’s introduction of Hannibal, on the stage, |ter, whose name is so familiar to all the readers of 
surpasses almost all we have seen in history; we | Shakspeare. 
say almost because we mean to give place to his} It is proper to mention in this connection, that 
great rival’s description of Cromwell’s death. before the dethronement of Richard II., Parlia- 
We only compare these two great national his-| ment taking matters into their own hands, had al- 
torians, for the purpose of showing that the highest |ready nominated as his successor Roger Mortti- 
elements which enter into a genius for writing his- |mer, Earl of March, who was the grandson of Li- 
tory, that is for making history agreeable to the|onel, Duke of Clarence, which Lionel was the el- 
man who reads it, are very apt to be wanting in|der brother of John of Gaunt, the “ time honored 
him who attends to the more important part of re- | Lancaster,” who has become so famous as the pro- 
cording facts as they really are, and vice versa. |genitor of the family of Lancaster. It is evident, 
They seem also, in part, to illustrate the cause | therefore, that the claims of those who were de- 
why the character of Richard III. has been always | scended from the Duke of Clarence, according to 
pursued with execration by all the readers of Eng- | the feudal ideas of the rights of property, were supe- 
lish History. Let us now return to that monarch— | rior to the claims of those who were descended from 
to Mrs. Halsted’s book—and to the various chroni-|John of Gaunt. The house of Lancaster, how- 
cles that have recorded the wars of the Two Roses. |ever, was powerful and wealthy, far more so, for 
Richard, as the reader very well knows, was the \the time, than any other of king Edward's de- 
last monarch of the illustrious house of Plantagenet, |scendants. It retained possession of the crown 
and fell in battle at the early age of thirty-two. | for three reigns, Henry IV., V. and VI, all having 


He is represented, by the great dramatist, as show- | successively worn it. The reign of the last of 
ing an instinctive thirst for blood two years before 


he was actually born,—as committing many crimes 
at a period when he must have been in his nurse’s 
arms. The poet was excusable—he had little to 
do with facts—all he wished was a position to 
show off his Ahero—but for the Aistorian there is 


no excuse. tles thus concentred. This son, however, died be- 

We regard the present work—that of Mrs. Hal- | fore the deposed monarch ; and Henry IV. impris- 
sted—as a real acquisition to literature, not for|oned his heir, a child of seven years, at Windsor 
its style, but for two qualities which would have|Castle, in order that his rich possessions might 
stood very low in the eyes of the two great nation- | enure to the benefit of his son, the Prince of Wales, 
al historians to whom we have already alluded, |afterwards Henry V.; one of the most famous 
Hume and Livy. Her book is distinguished by| monarchs in English history, and especially well 
deep research into the history of the age on which | known to all readers of Shakspeare, as the “ mad 
she professes to descant, and she never speaks out | prince’—the companion of Falstaff and Poins— 
of the record. She has the advantage of Walpole |the especial favorite, in one word, of the great 
in one particular, while she is behind him in ano-| dramatist himself, who seems to have derived his 
ther ; she cannot speak in the same style of simple, | affection for, and prejudices in favor of, the family 
easy elegance, by which all he has written is mark-|of Lancaster, from this splendid creation of his 
ed, and which, in our opinion, has never been ri-| genius. That “ Hal,” as Shakspeare calls him, 
valled by any male writer who ever existed; but|in some degree deserved the enthusiastic devotion 
she has had an opportunity which was denied to|he always manifested for his memory, there can 
him; that of more thoroughly inspecting the rec-|be no doubt; and the fact that a most intimate 
ords of the eventful times of which they treat than | friendship sprung up between him and the impris- 
was ever afforded to any other person, or at leuat lensed Edward Mortimer, is sufficient to establish 
to any other person who has thought proper to lit. Mortimer made no opposition to him, thongh 
take advantage of it. Our limits forbidding us to ‘his claims were in law superior, but on the contra- 
extract from the book, we merely propose to give | ry was through life a devoted friend and follower. 
the reader some general idea of its contents. Things stood thas during the reigns of Henry IV. 

Edward III., it is well known, had seven sons|and his son. 


and five daughters, all by one marriage. The! The fifth son of Edward ITI. was Edmund Lang- 


these monarchs was one of the longest recorded in 
the whole history of England—we believe the very 
longest with the exception of George II]. 

Lionel, Duke of Clarence, left an only child, 
Philippa, who married Edward Mortimer, Earl of 
March, and whose son, Roger, inherited all the ti- 
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ley, Duke of York, who married Isabella, daughter 
and co-heiress of Peter, King of Castile and Leon. 
John of Gaunt had married her sister, so that there 
was a double connection between the houses of 
York and Lancaster, which fora brief period serv- 
ed to keep them from coming to any direct issue. 
York, however, could not forget the asurpation of 
Lancaster. The Earl of Cainbridge, the Duke of 
York’s second son, married the lady Ann Morti- 
mer, sister to the Earl of March and granddaugh- 
ter of the Earl of Clarence, mentioned above. 
They immediately began to advocute the rights of 
primogeniture which had been abandoned (tacitly), 
by Edward Mortimer. This nobleman had died 
childless, and his rights became vested in Richard 
Plantagenet, the only son of the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, (mentioned above.) and the lady Ann Mor- 
timer, This prince, having entered into a conspi- 
racy with the Lord Treasurer Scroop and Sir 
Thomas Gray to dethrone Henry V., was tried 
for treason and beheaded, in the year 1415, at 
Soothampton. 

The Duke of Cambridge was much beloved, 
particularly by his own race, and his death begot 
a degree of hatred between the two families, which 
never subsided. The families of York and Cla- 
rence, already united by marriage, formed an alli- 
ance against the house of Lancaster, which led to 
that struggle, well known in history as the war of 
the Roses. Theson and heir of the Duke of York, 
(Edmund Langley) was killed at the battle of Agin- 
court ; he left no issue and consequently the infant 
heir of the Duke of Cambridge, recently executed, 
became the heir of all the family honors, titles and 
estates. In consequence, however, of his father’s 
rebellion, his honors and titles were suppressed by 
the strong arm of an act of Parliament. This 
Duke of York was the father of Edward IV., of 
Clarence, and of Richard III., all characters per- 
fectly well known to the readers of Shakspeare. 

The fate of Henry VI. has excited much com- 
miseration from the graphic representation of 
Shakspeare. This in connection with the death of 
his son, prince Edward, is the first crime with 
which Richard, at that time Duke of Gloucester, is 
charged. At the time of the battle of Barnet, the 
same in which prince Edward was slain, the Duke 
of Gloucester was eighteen years old; an age at 
which cruelty is not natural to the mind of most 
men, and at which there is no reason to believe 
that it had taken possession of that of the person 
in question. Astothe murder of the young prince, 
it is sufficient merely to say, that the eldest of the 
chroniclers who has mentioned the event, represents 
him as having been slain by the ** king’s servants.” 
The Tudor historians substituted the word “ broth- 
ers” for “servants ;” and thus the whole offence 
is laid upon the Duke of Clarence and Gloucester, 





but more especially on the latter. Shakspeare, 
fullowing Holinshed, adopted his prejudices, and 


Hume, writing without any great regard to the ac- 
curacy of his statements, or the contrary, follows 
both. There does not seem to be the smallest 
reason to believe that either of the “king's broth- 
ers” had the slightest share in the death of the 
young prince. The probability is that he was killed 
in the battle, no person, particularly, being respon- 
sible for his death. The grand author of the im- 
putation was Polydore Virgil, who was employed 
by Henry VII., to write the history of the period, 
and who, of course, gave it such a color as would 
suit his royal patron. 

The next charge against Gloucester is that he 
murdered, with his own hand, the unfortunate Henry 
VI. That monarch, who was confined in the tower, 
certainly died on the day of the battle of Tewkes- 
bury ; but there is no reason to believe that Glou- 
cester had any particular share in his death. The 
scene in Shakspeare, in which he is represented 
as holding his final interview with the aged mon- 
arch, is one of the most powerful he has drawn, 
and one from the effects of which it is least easy 
to disabuse the public mind; yet there has never 
been any direct testimony that the duke of Glou- 
cester ever saw Henry VI. after the battle of 
Tewkesbury. That monarch died on the night of 
the battle; Gloucester commanded his brother’s 
forces on that day. Is it probable that he would 
have left so important a command, travelled post 
to London, through the midst of people, many of 
whom must have belonged to the enemy, and all 
for the purpose of assassinating an old and feeble 
man whose cause, at the best, was entirely pros- 
trate, and who had nothing farther to oppose to the 
claims of his rival? It is impossible to believe it! 

The interview between Gloucester and the widow 
of the young prince of Wales, (the lady Ann of 
Shakspeare,) is described with glowing effect, un- 
doubtedly, by the poet. It is not known to the 
majority of readers, that “ the lady Ann” was the 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick, (the King ma- 
ker,) that she had been raised from her infancy 
with her cousin, the Duke of Gloucester,—--that she 
had been only betrothed, and never actually mar- 
ried to the young prince of Wales—-that there is 
every reason to believe, that an attachment had 
been formed between the cousins from early child- 
hood—-that the Duke of Clarence, who married the 
elder sister, in order to secure the property of the 
younger, had left her in the condition of a scullion, 
and that she was found in that situation by the 
Duke of Gloucester, who not only relieved her, but 
married her. The play of Shakspeare makes 
Richard accost her as she was attending the corpse 
of Henry VI. to Tutbury ; that was clearly im- 
possible, since the body was conveyed, by water, 
and at midnight ; thus rendering it utterly incom- 
patible with all that we can imagine of the true 
characters of Shakspeare’s description. If the 
reader will only take into consideration the fact, 
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that at the time of all these transactions Richard 
was in his nineteenth year, he will be able to esti- 
mate the value of Aistory, especially history of the 
middle ages. 

The next crime, of magnitude, attributed to 
Richard is, we believe, the murder of his brother, 
the Duke, (or Earl as it was at that day,) of Cla- 
rence. It is certain, however, that at the time of 
Clarence’s death, the Duke of Gloucester had been 
for six years in the north of England—that he had 
been engaged in no possible manner with any po- 
litical party--and that he had no earthly object, as 
things then stood, to gain by the perpetration of 
such a deed. Clarence appears to have been a 
light, wavering, uncertain character--a man of 
little principle and of no common sense. His de- 
sertion of his own party and his alliance with War- 
wick are evidence enough of this truth. But that 
the Duke of Gloucester ever entertained any fear 
of him, is too absurd for consideration. It may 
give the readers of Shakspeare and of Hume, who 
have been in the habit of indulging their sympa- 
thies at the expense of Richard, some pleasure to} 
know, that after all, he was not drowned in a butt 
of malmsey. He was regularly executed, on the 
contrary, according to law—left the world “ qui- 
etly,” to use a phrase of Captain Dalgetty, by suf- 
focation, after the manner of a great many of his 
fathers. We learn not from this book, nor from 
Walpole’s, the nature of the cord which served to 
extinguish the line of so many heroes. All we 
know is, that Richard had no hand in twisting it. 

The most singular of al] the misconceptions con- 
nected with the name of Richard III., is the idea 
that he was ever in any way unkind to his wife—that 
he ever had the most remote intention of murder- 
ing her. It is established by Mrs. Halsted’s tes- 
timony, collected from the most approved records, 
that he lived in wedlock ten years with her—that 
the harmony of their lives was never interrupted, 
and that she died a natural death, after having 
borne several children. From the same testimony 
we are induced to believe that the attachment be- 
tween the two commenced at an early age, and that 
it never subsided. It certainly was never inter- 
rupted for ten years, the whole period of Richard’s 
residence in the North of England as Governor of 
that portion of his brother’s territories. 

The charge of Richard’s having murdered his 
nephews, the young sons of Edward IV., is de- 
serving of far more notice. The popular ballad 
of the “ Babes in the Wood” is derived entirely 
from this. One good song is enough to neutral- 
ize all history. ‘ Give me,” says Swift, “the bal- 
lads of the nation, and I care not who writes its 
laws.” How much truth is there in this simple 

paragraph! This very ballad, understood as it 
was by the people of England, was of itself enough 





to set the hearts of the English people forever 
against Richard III. 
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Violent prejudice was thus, of course, excited 
against him who had been the perpetrator of so 
foul acrime. The ballad-writer, who was no doubt 
a strong partisan, did not venture to mention names ; 
he did what was far more effectual; he threw the 
thing into rhyme and left room for the imagination 
to work. At the same time it was perfectly un- 
derstood, all over the nation, who was meant. The 
cruel uncle who, in order to obtain possession of his 
brother's property, carried his children to the woods 
and there left them to perish~—even the robin red- 
breast, which covered them up with leaves when 
they were on the point of death, was all understood 
at the time to bear directly upon the treatment sup- 
posed to have been extended by the Duke of Glou- 
cester to his nephews. The theme was a popular 
one. It possessed all the qualities which could 
make it run “ like wildfire.” There was pathos in 
it—there was interest for the young friends in it— 
there was political feeling in it—there was every 
thing, in short, to make it popular; and yet we 
think any person who will read Mrs. Halsted’s 
book will discover in a very few hours, that there 
is not the slightest reason to think that Richard 
was ever guilty of any of the acts attributed to 
him, so far as the fate of his nephews, at least, is 
involved. We should be glad, if for no other 
reason yet for the sake of Shakspeare, and our 
old friend Booth, to believe, since the thing hap- 
pened so long ago, that Richard actually was the 
scoundrel that Shakspeare made him out, and that 
Booth, occasionally, represents him to have been. 
But we bow to Mr. Booth ; we ask pardon of Shaks- 
peare ; and we say to both, speaking as though we 
were lawyers, make out your case gentlemen, be- 
fore you call the witnesses into court; and after 
they are there, see who it is that you examine. 
There is a rule of Jaw, we have always heard, that 
when a witness comes into court, he should come 
with clean hands. What sort of hands would they 
exhibit, who have testified against Richard III. ? 

The truth is, and we think it will be so under- 
stood by any candid man, that there is no proof of 
Richard’s having murdered his nephews ; that Per- 
kin Warbeck was really the son of Edward IV., 
we have not the smallest doubt. But look at the 
motives for suppressing the fact! Henry VIT.,the 
avowed heir of the whole Lancasterian faction— 
not only of their property, but of their prejudices 
also—was on the throne at the time Warbeck 
made his appearance and was received-by the king 
of Scotland as the true heir of the English crown. 
He is said to have borne every trait of having been 
the son of Edward IV.; yet he is denounced in 
all the English journals of those eventful days 
as an impostor! What was the reason? Is it 
not obvious to allt Henry was of the house of 
Lancaster. His disposition was very imperious— 
he could not bear opposition, and the historian who 
wrote concerning him, his enemies, or his acts, 
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was bound to keep a sharp lookout, or he might 
chance to wake up some morning and find a 
“lion playing with his head,” just as the Eng- 
lish gentleman who kept a tiger as his pet, woke 
up and found that interesting specimen of the qua- 
druped family, dandling the head of his valet, as 
though it were nothing more than a trap-ball, for 
which he retained the fondness natural to one who 
had ever been addicted to that manner of sport. 
Civilized beasts, however, are more dangerous 
than even those of the forests; and so, beyond 
doubt, did Sir Thomas More find it. He might 
have gotten out of the way of a tiger; he would 
have found it very hard to escape the long claws 
of the Tudor lion. He thought, beyond doubt, 
that there was little wisdom in trifling with a crea- 
ture who possessed such terrific powers; his in- 
stinct would have kept him out of reach of the ti- 
ger. Something very much of the same nature 
kept him beyond the spring of the beasts that walk- 
ed upon two legs. It was his aim to vilify the 
house of York. It has never been the aim of other 
historians to correct it. He was the man to whom 
all this vilification of Richard has been owing. 
*¢ As Nathan said unto David, ‘Thou art the man.’ ” 
A brief statement of the evidence, we think, will 
be sufficient to satisfy any, even the most scepti- 
cal, on the subject of this very interesting pas- 
sage in history. 

In the year 1674, (during the reign of Charles 
II.) it was found necessary to rebuiid the ** White 
Tower”: at the foot of the stairs, in the precise 
spot where the sons of Edward IV. were repre- 
sented to have been buried, one hundred and ninety 
years before—two skeletons’ were found, which 
were thought to correspond to the age of the two 
children, (one of them was thirteen and the other 
eleven.) Sir Thomas More had suspected—Hol- 
inshed went a little farther—Shakspeare, like a 
true dramatist, had no doubt, and to clinch the mat- 
ter, Sandford actually saw the skeletons of two chil- 
dren which were disinterred at the foot of the 
** Tower Stairs!” Here is a case for a lawyer!! 
and if any from any portion of our country—Phila- 
delphia or elsewhere—(we say Philadelphia be- 
cause we have always heard them spoken of as 
men scarcely less skilled in the solution of knotty 
propositions than Acdipus himself)—will undertake 
to convict any human being for any offence, how- 
ever slight—upon such testimony, then we must con- 
fess that their notions of law are very different from 
ours. Richard may have murdered his nephews or 
he may not, we pretend not to be positive upon 
any such contested point—all we say is “‘ prove be- 
fore ye print.” Harder things even than that may 
be proved against the “ Nosre Ricnmonp;” in 
other words, King Henry VII., the very worst man 
who ever sat on an English throne. It is aston- 
ishing to what degree prejudices will carry us all ! 
Richmond, with the readers of Shakspeare, was a 


hero; Richard, his opponent, was a tyrant of the 
very worst description. The history of Henry 
VII. is before the world; that of Richard III. is 
involved in impenetrable darkness. The friends of 
the house of York did not dare to express their 
sympathies for their fallen chief; the friends of the 
House of Lancaster did not hesitate to cast every 
epithet of horror and hatred upon the unhappy 
representative of the House of York. Sir Thomas 
More, Lord Bacon, Holinshed, Shakspeare, and 
last of all, Davy Hume, have done more to damn 
all modern history in the eyes of men who have 
been accustomed to look on it as a true representa- 
tion of things that actually did occur, than all the 
other falsifiers of history combined. 

The death of Richard III. asis proved by Mrs. Hal- 
sted, was as undeserved as his life had been mis- 
represented. Betrayed by his pretended friends— 
meeting with nothing but enemies abroad, and trai- 
tors at home—he fell sword in hand at the head of 
his array. How should so gallant an enemy have 
been treated by the brave and magnanimous Rich- 
mondt When Sir John Moore fell at Corunna the 
French commander, Marshal Soult, raised a mon- 
ument to his memory. When Richard, the last 
monarch of the race of Plantagenet, fell, his body 
was borne to Leicester—not on the back of a horse 
but under his belly——and there buried with every 
mark of hatred and scorn which it was possible to 
conceive. 

We have already said that there have been scape- 
goats in history through all time; when Hannibal 
invaded Italy, and Varro with his ninety thousand 
men fell before him, the fault was attributed en- 
tirely to Varro; perhaps if any man had been al- 
lowed to take a look behind the scenes, he might 
have found that there were other persons as much 
to blame as Varro. 

Upon the whole, after having read, many years 
ago, the “ Historic Doubts” and more recently 
the history of Mrs. Halsted, we are led to the 
conclusion that history has been guilty of much 
injustice to this very celebrated character—cele- 
brated perhaps in a way no man would particularly 
desire. It seems to us to prove how little faith is 
at best to be placed in history. The very personal 
appearance of the man in question has been a sub- 
ject of reproach; he has been called by many his- 
torians “ Richard Crookback.” By Queen Mar- 
garet he is represented in the play of Henry VI. as 


“Hard favored Richard,” 


and yet there is no reason to believe, from any con- 
temporary evidence, that Richard was either de- 
formed or more “ hard-favored” than the generality 
of persons. The truth is that he has been unfortu- 
nate, and that with the majority of the world is a suf- 
ficient warrant for any degree of infamy it may be 
pleased to attribute to the unhappy party. The 








times in which he lived were highly excited—he 
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was on the very edge of that new dawn which 
broke upon the world in the great discovery of 
Faust—-his rival enjoyed all the advantage of that 
discovery—while he, on the contrary, felt all the 
evil that could be felt, by a person against whom 
were employed weapons which he could not use, 
and the fall capacity of which he was consequently 
unable to estimate. 


Note.—We would take great pleasure in publishing the 
whole of the famous ballad of the ‘“* Babes in the Wood ;” 
but we have only such portions of it at hand as are 
printed in Mrs. Halsted’s book. The tale, we believe, 
however, is well understood. A father dying left two 
infant children under the guardianship of an uncle; the 
uncle, in order to come into possession of their prop- 
erty, which was very large, seduced them from the guar- 
dianship of their mother, who anticipated their fate and 
parted with them with many tears and loud lamentations. 
The uncle afterwards, under pretence of sending them to 
see the city of London, entrusted them to the care of two 
professed murderers, with directions to put them to death. 
The men having carried the babes into a forest, were about to 
execute this commission, when the beauty and helplessness 
of the innocents softened their hearts, and they contented 
themselves with leaving them to perish inthe woods. They 
died in the night, in each other’s arms, and were covered by 
a robin-redbreast as we have related. The whole story bears 
a striking resemblance to what is generally believed of Rich- 
ard’s conduct with regard to his nephews, and was evidently 
designed as a political article. We give a few extracts. 

Speaking of the conduct of the mother on parting from 
her children, the ballad say s— 

“ With lippes as cold as any stone, 
She kist ber children small : 

God bless you both, my children deare,— 
With that the teares did fall.” 


Here is a striking resemblance between the conduct of 
this mother and that of Edward IV.’s widow, as represent- 
ed by Shakspeare on parting with her sons. 

Then (we quote from Mrs. Halsted’s appendix,) it tells 
us of “the avarice and ambition that tempted the uncle 
to commit the crime, and its being perpetrated in so short 
a time after their father’s decease, and in utter disregard of 
his oath to him,— 

‘* He had not kept these pretty babes 
A twelvemonth and a daye, 
But for their wealth he did devise 
To make them both awaye ;”— 
his hiring two ruffians for a large sum of morey to destroy 
them,— 
“ He bargained with two ruffians strong, 
Which were of furious mood, 
That they should take these children young 
And slay them—in a wood ;”— 
the compunction felt by the two ruffians, as related by 
Shakspeare, in very similar terms to those in the ballad,— 


“« So that the pretty speeche they had, 
Made Murder’s heart relent ; 

And they that took to do the deed 
Full sore did now repent ;”— 


the completion of the “ piteous massacre,” yet the mystery 
attending the manner in which it was effected, typified in 
the ballad by the wandering of the children in the wood,— 
“Thus wandered these poor innocents, 
Till death did end their griefs ;” 
and so cautiously reported by the cotemporary ecclesiasti- 


cal historian; the very attitude in which the children met 
their death,— 





‘* In one another’s arms they dyed, 
As wanting due relief,” — 


corresponding as it does with perhaps the most exquisite 
description in the whole of Shakspeare’s immortal tragedy; 
the uncertainty attending their interment,— 
‘“* No burial these pretty babes 
Of any man receives ;”— 
theiry uncle possessing himself of their inheritance, and the 
wretched pangs of remorse which he suffered prior to his 
death,— 
“ And now the heavy wrath of God 
Upon their uncle fell ; 
Yes, fearful fiends did haunt his house, 
His conscience felt a hell ;”— 
together with the retribution which followed the crime— 
the death of his wife—of his sons—and the desertion of 
his followers,— 
‘** And nothing by him staid ;’’ 
the confession eventually of the surviving ruffian, and the 
premature death of the uncle himself,—all facts in a great 
measure correct as regards the actual fate of Richard IIL, 
are very startling coincidences, to say the least, between 
the nursery legend and the reputed tragedy which is belie- 
ved to have been thus obscurely perpetuated.” 





MUSIC. 


BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


Pearl of the heart’s mysterious deep, 

In whose pure realm thy breathings lie, 
Soft as the dream of infant’s sleep, 

Or thought in high festivity. 


Thou comest with new joy to lay 

Thy hand on the cold heart of care, 
And fill the sunny aisles of day 

With light such as they seldom share. 


Upon the soul thy yearning falls 

Like summer winds on whispering flowers, 
And from the buried past recalls 

The memory of her golden hours. 


Thou roam’st the cold, wide world afar, 
Clothed in the many hues of sound, 

Triumphing, like the morning star, 
Within its bright and azure bound. 


The ritual of the sullen main, 
That lingers in the murmuring shell, 
Repeats with many a solemn strain 
The wondrous influence of thy speil. 


The anthem the resounding sea, 
Sings wildly on the lonely shore, 

Is burthened with the mystery 
Which all thy varied voices pour. 


Like fires within the northern climes 
That light our own with roseate glow, 
Through earth’s remotest bounds thy chimes 
Of love and beauty ebb and flow. 
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THE FOUNTAIN AND THE ROSE. 


A FANTASY. 


BY MRS. MARIA G. BUCHANAN. 
Deep in the bosom of the earth 
A murmuring sound was heard— 
The crystal fountain’s gushing birth 
The virgin silence stirred ; 
But oh! on Nature’s hidden breast 
The pining waters could not rest. 
They could not rest--though rainbow gleams 
From priceless gems were on them thrown,— 
They panted for the fairy dreams 
To earth’s green surface known. 
*Mid Nature’s hid and mystic things 
The Fountain welled its way, 
Until among the flowers it springs 
Forth to the realms of day. 
Oh! what a scene of beauty burst 
On the unfettered Spring,— 
The wildest dreams that it had nursed 
Seemed vain imagining, 
When on its waters, pure and free, 
Was glassed the bright reality. 


As twilight flung her modest veil 
Upon the brow of day,— 
And the crimson cheek of the West grew pale, 
It mourned, the vanished ray ; 
Unheeding, that the Star of Eve 
Shone brightly on its breast. 
What spells did jewels ever weave 
To soothe the heart’s unrest ? 


Oh! as in awe the Fountain gazed 
Upon the regal Night, 
The shadowy fringe of its eye it raised— 
What glories met its sight: 
Upon her brow in grandeur shone, 
Of cvuntless stars a sparkling crown; 
While silvery moonbeams brightly fell 
Above its bosom’s heaving swell ; 
Their softest strains the zephyrs chose, 
To lull it to a sweet repose ; 
The flowerets brought their treasures sweet 
And laid them at its dewy feet; 
The streams with bending willows crowned, 
Gave forth their most melodious sound,— 
So still the billows stole along, 
That echo scarce gave back their song. 


Oh! this, the raptured Fountain thought, 
This is the boon I long have sought! 
How could the gold and gems that lie 

In Natures’ hidden treasury, 


Vou. XIV—12 


With the sweet sights and sounds compare 
Which haunt these realms of upper air ? 


Just then the Fountain heard a sound, 
As sweet as zephyr ever gave— 
With earnest eye it looked around 

The margin of its own pure wave, 

A lovely flower was bending nigh, 
Crimson as smile of sunset sky—— 

*T was from its lips of purest flame, 
These low, mysterious, accents came : 

“ List, Fountain, List!” the sweet voice said, 
As low the flower bent its head, 

“Oh! listen to my warning lay, 

Fast comes the golden car of day, 

And if upon thy placid stream 

Its dazzling glories brightly gleam, 
They'll wake those rays of burning fire, 
A wild unrest, a strange desire. 

This little spot where now thou art, 

No more can hold thy yearning heart ; 
Adown the mountain's rugged steep 
Thy swollen waves will wildly sweep ; 
On, on they'll rush, till far away 

They join the billows’ madd’ning play. 
But, Fountain, thou wilt never meet, 

In all thy rovings, spot so sweet 

As that where now thy waters rest,— 
The stars are mirrored on thy breast, 
The trees above thee shadows spread, 
The flowers their odours round thee shed ; 
Each gentle thing, each murmur sweet, 
Is gathered in this calm retreat ; 

If from the Sun-God thou wouldst hide 
Thy lambent waves—at morning tide 

I and my sister flowers will hold 

Above thy breast our cups of gold, 

Our emerald leaves will form a shade, 
His brightest beams cannot invade, 
Until that peaceful hour returns, 

When spirits light the starry urns, 

And love and silence seem but made 
To haunt the green sequestered shade.” 
As the rapt Fountain looked and listened, 
Within the Rose’s eye there glistened 
A dew-drop tear, and from her breast, 
(‘Twas gentle July gave it birth,) 

A fragrant sigh stole softly forth :— 
How could it leave a place so blest ¢ 


— 


In murmurs low the Fountain spoke, 
Sweet were the accents, as the stroke 

At midnight heard of fairy bells, 

By watcher in the forest dells, 

Whose peals all formed of flow’rets bright 
Call round their Queen each Elfin sprite. 
“Oh! lovely flower, do not grieve, 

Let all thy sorrows be forgot ; 

Dost think, fair Rose, that 1 could leave 
Where thou dost dwell, the favored spot ? 
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Oh! think not I could ever pine 

For any other lot than this ; 

While o’er me bends that brow of thine, 
How could | dream of other bliss? 

The Sun, of whom thou speak’st, may ride 
His path of fire in regal pride, 

But J will rest beneath the shade, 

By thee and thy twin roses made, 

Until the quiet evening weaves 

The spell which bids the Sun depart; 
Then, with my spray, I'll kiss the leaves 
That cluster round thy crimson heart ; 
And thou wilt fling upon my breast 

The sweets that in thy bosom rest.” 

The trusting Rose was lulled to sleep, 
By the sweet words the Fountain spoke ; 
Awhile it watched her slumbers deep—— 
But soon within its heart awoke 

A half-formed wish, a vague desire 

To see the day-spring’s living fire. 

The wish was crushed—-again arose— 
Alas! ‘twas brighter than before—— 

The flower still lay in sweet repose, 
Light dreams her bosom hovered o’er. 
Just then the beauteous Dawn appeared, 
With golden feet the East she trod, 
High in her beaming hands she reared, 
The banner of the coming God ; 

And as its foldings she unfurled, 

The stars were from their fair thrones hurled. 
Wrapped in her veil the still night fled, 
The shadows followed in her tread,— 

As brighter grew the blushing sky, 

Pale silence raised his ebon wings; 

Sleep, with her train of dreams rushed by, 
Forth in the track of Night she springs ; 
The Rose awoke—“ hide, Fountain, hide !” 
In wild dismay and woe she cried. 

Alas! the warning came too late ; 

The East flung back her golden gate, 
And the first smile the Sun-God gave, 
Fell on the Fountain’s trembling wave. 


Night came again—can I tell the tale ? 

The crimson cheek of the Rose was pale, 

She mourned for the Fount with its smile of light, 
It had passed away from her yearning sight, 

And while her sweets on the breeze were shed, 
She bowed in death her queenly head. 


Thus, like that Fountain in the earth, 
Love has its hid and mystic birth. 

E’en thus, in woman's heart, it springs, 
Amid all bright and beauteous things. 
The flowers of Innocence there lie 
Watered by dews of Modesty ; 

The stars of Hope shine fair above 
The newborn fount of virgin love; 

Of Joy, the fresh and budding rose 
Upon the wave its shadow throws. 





And thoughts, as pure as moonbeams bright, 
Fling on the stream their hues of light. 
Alas! that passion should intrude 

To mar the sacred rest, 
That haunts the holy solitude 

Of woman’s virgin breast. 


Independence, Missouri. 





JOHN CARPER, 


THE HUNTER OF LOST RIVER. 


CHAPTER I. 


There are many smaller valleys lying beyond the 
mountains which make the western limit of the 
great valley of Virginia. For instance, in the 
counties of Berkeley, and Morgan, are Back creek, 
Sleepy creek, and Cacapon valleys, not to speak 
of many still smaller, which channelled by mere 
rivulets, narrow in places into glens, sometimes 
indeed into ravines. This alternation of moun- 
tain and vale extends along the western side of 
the great valley, very generally, from the northern 
to the southern line of Virginia. 

One of the. prettiest, and most fertile, of these 
subordinate valleys is that of Lost River. It com- 
mences near Bruck’s gap in the county of Shen- 
andoah, extends twenty-five miles in a northern di- 
rection, and terminates at the foot of Sandy ridge, 
under which the river disappears, to rise again, 
three miles farther on, as the head-spring of the 
Cacapon. The name “ Lost River” suggests the 
idea of a great chasm, and of the plunge and mys- 
terious disappearance of a turbulent stream into 
it. We are apt to imagine something like the 
strange picture which Coleridge has given us in 
Kubla Khan : 


‘And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 
A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail : 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 

It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion, 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran,* 
Then reached the caverns measureless to man 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean.” 


Whoever imagines anything so grand of Lost 
River, will find the reality very disappointing. It 
has indeed its spring-head, course, and termination 
all amongst mountains, like the “ sacred river 
Alph,” but there is no “seething,” and there are 
no * caverns measureless to man.” An inconsid- 
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erable stream rising quietly, running in no remark- 
able manner, and sneaking away, at last, through 
a number of little holes in the ground, with a noise 
no louder than a gurgle—this is all that Lost River 
really is. I need scarcely say, after this, that the 
historian of the valley, my old friend Mr. Kerchi- 
val—a rare lover of traditions, and as earnest an 
itinerant as ever hunted out natural curiosities—- 
is a little hyperbolical in calling Lost River “a 
stupendous evidence of the all-powerful arm of 
God.” 

On an instep, if I may so speak, of the moun- 
tains, west of Lost River, and within a few hun-) 
dred yards of it, lived in the year 1781 a substan- 
tial Quaker named Joshua Blake. His house wasa 
log cabin of one story, divided into two large rooms 
by a great central stone chimney. The roof was 
of clap-boards, held in their places by poles pinned 
across them. A long porch fronted the river. In 
this porch, hanging from pegs driven into the hewn 
logs of the cabin, were generally ranged the Qua- 
ker’s saddle, the side-saddle of his niece, Nelly 
Blake, sets of plough or wagon harness, linsey 
hunting-frocks, and other minor articles of house- 
wifery, or farm-thrift. Here, too, Nelly Blake's 
spinning-wheel had its permanent summer-place. 
A few young and vigorous apple and other fruit 
trees flanked the house. A wide meadow lay in 
front, between the toot of the hill and the tree- 
skirted river; and on the line between hill and 
low-ground, just within the yard enclosure, was a 
range of bee-gums, whose busy occupants, at the 
date of my story, were in full enjoyment of the 
apple-blooms. In the rear of his rude, but com- 
fortable dwelling-house, Joshua had expended his 
entire stock of taste in the erection of a barn, with 
high blank gables, painted into a perfect blaze of 
Datch red. 

It was late in April, 1781, that Nelly Blake, 
the little Quakeress, worked at her spinning- 
wheel on the porch, in the sunshine of a very 
pleasant morning. Whilst she worked away, intent 
only, as it seemed, upon her thread and the fitting 
of the coil to the spindle, a young countryman, 
dressed in homespun, came to the bannister at her 
back, and leaning an arm on it whilst the other held 
a rifle in its curve, looked at her for some minutes 
without letting his presence be known. A tall, 
brindled dog, with a sharp nose and feathered tail, 
stood at his heels, as motionless as if he had the 
cue to be quiet. Forward passed the Quakeress 
with a spring of the instep, and a bend of her pretty 
neck, back she came, her little feet fairly twink- 
ling as ankle passed ankle, her bust expanded, and 
her dimpled chin thrown up; whilst the surly wheel, 
shifting from a dismal groan to a furious roar, ac- 
companied with such variations her coming and 
going. In the midst of this din which her indus- 
try made, she heard her name called. The wheel 





spokes, and Nelly, assuming a prim look, turned to 
face the young countryman. 

“Ts it thee, John ?” 

“ T have some doubts as to that, Nelly.” 

* As to what, John ?” 

** As to whether or no I am John Carper.” 

“ Thee is in a gay humor this morning, John.” 

“ No, Nelly, only out of my head with thinking 
of you. But listen to me for a little while. I 
left Broad-brim salting his cattle in the hills, and 
came down to have a word or two with you. This 
is what I have to say; I love you, and you love 
me”— 

“Thee is not overstocked with modesty to say 
as much as that.” 

“Come, Nelly : you know that 1 am only speak- 
ing the truth. It is not so long since you gave me 
to understand that you did love me ; to be sure you 
did not say so, which, as an honest girl, I think 
you might do without doing any harm—but you did 
enough, and I kissed you, which made it a bargain. 
Now Nell, I am as grave as the lean parson at 
Morefield ; so put off that pretty bantering humor, 
and hear me like a true-hearted girl as you are. I 
have tried to live without you, but I find it isn't 
possible. Old Broad-brim has three hundred pounds 
of yours which he must give up when you are 
married, or come of age. Now he puts himself 
between you and me, and gives me the cold should- 
er, because if we are married, the law will make 
him give upthe money. You are hardly eighteen ; 
three years are an age to wait ; besides, something 
may happen to keep us from ever getting married. 
Now, Nelly, let Broad-brim have the three hun- 
dred pounds, and let me have you—or you have 
me—it is the same thing. I will work for you, 
and we will never miss the money. It would buy 
cattle to bring money in again, but I and Sharp- 
nose here can find you venison enough, and keep 
the wolves from the sheep, and yon can spin the 
wool, and sing at your spinning. How I should 
like to hear you singing in my cabin, Nelly!” The 
speaker had by this time left his position outside of 
the porch, and stood very near the Quakeress. 
“ Nelly—dear Nelly,” he said in a coaxing tone, 
as he took her hand, “do say yes—give up the 
money to Broad-brim, and be my wife at once: be 
my dear little wife. I will take such good care of 
you, and love you so much.” 

** John Carper,” said the girl, become now quite 
grave, * thee knows very well that there is love be- 
tweenus. If uncle Blake will take the money, and 
thee will take me without it—here is my hand. But 
John, uncle Blake will hardly do so wicked a thing. 
He will be ashamed to rob the child of his brother. 
He will be ashamed to take the money; and not 
generous enough to give it up before the end of 
the three years. I am afraid that thee will have 
to wait for me. Is that so hard to do John ?” 
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“ Hard? yes, Nelly, impossible. If you love 
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me, and Blake is such an old hunks as to refuse 
the offer to take the money, and give you up, run 
away with me. We can ride in a night to More- 


field—be married—come back—beg Broad-brim’s | 


pardon—go to house-keeping, and be as happy as 
the bees here in the apple blossoms. Say the word, 
Nell, or if you mean yes, but can’t say it for smoth- 
ering the crying fit that makes your eyes look 
away from me, turn your mouth a little, and let 
me kiss you.” 

“It is a grave word, John, to speak between a 
kiss and a cry. Thee must not be so swift and 
peremptory with me. My duty is not clearly be- 
fore me. The thread istangled. Give mealittle 
time, John. We can speak of this when thee has 
sounded uncle Blake upon the matter of giving up 
the money. ‘Thee must leave me now.” 

After some farther speech, and a kiss, John Car- 
per called to his dog Sharpnose, who had gone off 
on a foraging expedition amongst the outhouses, 
shouldered his rifle,and was about todepart. Nel- 
ly, however, called him back. 

** John,” she said in alow tone, “ I have my trou- 
bles to day ; and thee seems to me to be a fitting 
person to communicate them to.” 

‘** Speak out, Nelly.” 

“* Thee remembers the Indian boy, Girty ?” 

“To be sure. I remember all about him, from 
the time that drunken scoundrel, old Girty, brought 
him in and bound him prentice to Blake, to the time 
Broad-brimi gave him a beating and drove him off. 
Old Girty was the arrantest white rascal west of 
the mountains, and the boy's mother was a squaw; 
so that, if young leather-face didn’t deserve the 
beating, there is nothing in blood.” 

“ He did deserve the beating, John. 
thee not know the cause of it? 
me disrespect.” 

“How?! I never heard of that.” 

“He asked me to be his squaw, John,” said 
Nelly with a laugh and a blush. 

“The infernal copper-skin—the leather-faced 
rascal! Why didn’t you tell me all about it, before 
he ran away? By the”— 

“Thee should not swear, John, and there is no 
use to be so savage. But this is what I have to 
say : I think young Girty has come back, and is hi- 
ding in the neighborhood.” 

Carper pricked up his ears, as did his dog Sharp- 
nose. The dog had shown a singular attention at 
the calling of the Indian boy’s name. 

“ Why I think that the lad is here,” continued | 
Nelly, “is this: I went this morning to the syc- 
amore spring, to fill uncle Blake’s pitcher; I saw, 
in the mud the print of a moccasin.” 

“ But I wear moccasins myself, Nelly, and was 
at the spring yesterday. 

Nelly looked down at her hunter’s feet and laugh- 
ed. “ Thee has a larger foot, John—as well be- 


But does 
The boy showed 


‘has not the skill to make moceasins like the slim- 
‘fingered lad. There is the difference between the 
‘track of Girty and such as thee would make, that 
there is between the tracks of a buck and an ox.” 

“Hum!” granted John, not much pleased with 
the illustration. 

“ But this is not all,” continued Nelly; “I pick- 
ed up this knife at the spring.” Here she pulleda 
knife from the pocket of her dimity apron. “I 
knew it at once as Girty’s knife. He bought it 
of the pedlar when he came on his rounds, last fall, 
a little before uncle Blake drove the lad away. 
What advice, Juhn, does thee give in these mat- 
ters ?” 

“*My advice, Nelly, is that you keep in-doors, 
unless it is pleasant to have the lad asking you to 
be his squaw. I can’t see any danger of worse. 
The Indians have not come in on us for ten years; 
since the peace was made with the chiefs. They 
are killing and stealing on the Ohio again, but it is 
a long way from there here. Smith, the surveyor, 
is to be at my cabin to day ; but I will take Sharp- 
nose to-morrow, and scout in the hills until I learn 
something of the lad.” 

‘There is another matter, John,” said the Qua- 
keress, but then paused, and seemed to consider 
very busily for a minute. 

“* Speak it out, Nelly, like an honest girl.” 

“Does thee know anything of the movements 
up the river? Uncle Blake is riding to William 
Mace’s, and elsewhere, in a very unusual manner. 
I heard him tell William Mace, who was here last 
night, that the young men must fight it out here, 
if they were interrupted, but that the movements 
ought to be very quiet, and the companies ought to 
get down over the Blue Ridge, and join the true 
men in some county there; that Cornwallis was in 
those parts. William Mace laughed and called 
uncle Blake the ‘ fighting Quaker,’ but uncle said 
that it was for putting down arms that arms were 
taken up, and besides, that he had no idea of fight- 
ing himself. What is the meaning of it all, John?” 

John Carper laughed. ‘“ For a knowing man, I 
must say that Broad-brim is working into a conside- 
rable difficulty. You remember the twelve Philadel- 
phia Quakers that Congress sent to Winchester, 
because they were so hot in preaching against our 
fighting, * that at last it looked as if they were 
ready to fight us for fighting t” 


* Some of our politicians, when measures go against 
them, are as ready with their “ protests” as notaries public. 
But the most extraordinary case of protesting on record is 
furnished in the conduct of Mr. Fisher, one of these arrested 
Quakers. “Among the prisoners were three of the Pem- 
bertons, two of the Fishers, an old Quaker preacher named 
Hunt, and several others, amounting in all to twelve, and 
with the druggist and dancing master, fourteen. One of the 
Fishers was a lawyer by profession. He protested in his 
own name, and on behalf of his fellow prisoners, against 





fits so strong and large a person. Besides thee 


being taken into custody by Col. Smith; stated that they 
had protested against being sent from Philadelphia; that 
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“ Yes,” said Nelly, “ Uncle Blake took me with 
him to Winchester, whilst they were there. Thee 
should have seen the respectable persons. John 
Pemberton was a grave, great-looking, elderly 
man. There was a Master Swift, a dancing mas- 
ter, came on with them, whom they admonished 
sharply for teaching the people frivolous things. 
Master Swift was dressed in pink and blue, and 
was a very light, frolicksome person.” 

“You were something of a little minx then, 
Nelly, and no doubt admired the dancing man very 
much. But it would have been much better if 
your uncle Broad-brim had put his slim shanks 
under the fiddle of Master Swift, instead of slip- 
ping his crafty head into John Pemberton’s noose. 
He has been an evil wisher to the country ever 
since, and now, Quaker as he is, there is no man 
doing more than he does to stir up a tory insurrec- 
tion.” 

Nelly Blake looked greatly surprised, and then 
infinitely distressed. The word ¢ory had in that 
day, and indeed retains to this, a horror of its own 
as a mere word, apart from the horrors of the 
bloody civil strife of which it was atype. An in- 
tense popular feeling will consecrate or desecrate 
words, until, from sounds, they become things— 
saving or fatal things, as the case may be. 

“ And is uncle Blake a tory, John ?” said Nelly, 
with a pale face and unsteady eye. 

“A sort of half-tory, Nelly ; because he is prin- 
cipled against fighting with his own hands—which 
may mean that he is principled against being shot 
at. But he is doing his best to make full tories, 
and is likely to get himself into trouble. General 
Morgan is at home, down below Winchester, and 
there can be no rising here that he could not put 
down with a pile of stones * at a cross-roads. At 
any rate the crack of his rifles would clear Lost 
River.” 

‘“* What would thee advise me to do in this, as in 
the rest, John ?” 

“To attend to your spinning, Nelly, until the 
day comes for running away with me.” 


they had again protested at the Pennsylvania line against 
being taken out of the State; had repeated their protest at 
the Maryland line against being taken into Virginia,” etc., 
ete. Kerchival’s History of the Valley, p. 19}. It wasa 
natural remark of one of the Pembertons—* Friend Fisher, 
thy protests are unavailing; thee should dispense with 
them.” The stout-hearted Quaker, requiring to be lifted 
over state lines, and, clamoring out his protests, would 
make a good comic picture. 

* General Morgan fought a great many battles after the 
Revolution with these homely weapons. ‘“ Peace hath her 
victories,” etc. Battletown, a village within a few miles of 
this spot, acquired its name from Morgan's street-fights in 
it. He would take post at a central spot, with a pile of 
stones at his feet, and throw them with such effect as to 
put all hostile comers to rout. His residence, to which 
John Carper alludes, was Saratoga, six miles south of Bat- 
tletown—at present the seat of Mr. N. Burwell, senr. 





CHAPTER II. 


John Carper gained his cabin, found Smith, the 
surveyor, there, spent the day in running the lines 
of his farm, to set at rest a dispute which had 
arisen with a neighboring land-holder, slept from 
dark to dawn in so hearty and sound a manner 
as to cast some doubt on the reality of that un- 
happiness which he had pleaded in his suit to his 
Quakeress, and by sunrise was well-advanced on 
his way back to the house of Joshua Blake. Sharp- 
nose followed the long swinging walk of his master 
at a brisk trot, and was evidently greatly disturbed 
by something. Carper saw, without much observ- 
ing, the whimsical passion of his dog; he was very 
intent on a speech which he intended to make to 
the Quaker. “ First,” said he to himself, “ I must 
drop the Broad-brim and call him Mr. Blake; we 
must not set the old man horns foremost. Then I 
must smooth down that matter of the money. It 
would be barefaced knavery to take Nelly’s por- 
tion just so. Blake is not a downright rascal— 
only too close to be always fair. I must propose a 
loan of the money to him, without interest or se- 
curity—something of that sort. What's the mat- 
ter, Sharpnose ?”” 

The hunter and his dog had approached within 
sight of Blake’s house. No smoke issued from the 
pyramid of a chimney. There seemed to be no 
movement about the barn or stables. Joshua Blake 
was striding up and down on the long porch, his 
coat tails straightened by the rapidity of his mo- 
tion. Sharpnose bristled, crept in front of his mas- 
ter, nosed the ground eagerly, gave a low whine, 
and looked up into his face. 

** What are you telling me, dog?” said Carper, 
beginning to feel an alarm for which he could not 
account. The dog, in answer, moved away rap- 
idly toward a gorge in the western mountain, evi- 
dently carrying a scent breasthigh. Carper called 
him in and hurried to the house. Joshua Blake 
gave him no time for the first question. 

** Thee is slow, John Carper—slow. Does thee 
know the truth? Fire off thy gun, and raise the 
country.” 

*¢ What’s in the wind, Broad-brim !—Mr. Blake, 
I mean.” 

“The Indians have stolen away Nelly—killed 
old Abel in his loft--carried off the boy Tobe— 
killed my six fat beeves in the cattle pen—robbed 
my chest—ruined me. Fire thy gun, John Carper, 
and. raise the country.” 

The Quaker’s speech told the truth, which Car- 
per was slow to comprehend in its full force. 

“‘ Where have you been all night, Mr. Blake t” 

“Up at Mace’s. But why does thee stay to ques- 
tion? Fire thy gun.” 

“Carper roused himself, and rapidly, but with 
extraordinary calmness, made an examination of 
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the premises. Nelly was gone. Her little closet, 


- boarded off in a corner of one of the two great| 


bringing a bit of dingy paper which he had torn 
from a blank book, and an ink horn from the ad- 


rooms, like a college dormitory, was empty, and {joining room. ‘“ Whilst I am writing down the 


stripped of its few articles of ornament. Abel, an 
old working man, crippled with rheumatism, and 
bed-ridden, was certainly dead, and lay horribly 
mutilated and scalped, upon the floor of his loft, in 
an outhouse. ‘Tobe, his grandson was missing. 
An oaken chest had been dragged from under 
Joshua Blake’s bed, forced open, and rifled of its 
contents—amongst the rest, Jushua said, of a bag 
of dollars. The wooden trenchers, and other uten- 
sils of the kitchen had been broken and tossed 
about. The servant girl, to whose province they 
belonged, had fortunately gone, the evening before, 
to spend the night with her mother, on the other 
side of the river. Her brother, a half-witted lad, 
who had been in the house, and present throughout 
the visit of the Indians, had been spared, probably 
from the superstitious reverence, common amongst 
the tribes, for such unfortunates. He now sat in 
the kitchen, upon a wicker-chair, mending the 
broken trenchers and wooden bowls, with an awl 
and shoe-maker’s thread. Carper gained no in- 
formation from him, except that Girty was one of 
the party, that there were many others, and that 
Nelly and the boy Tobe were trudged off loaded 
with bundles. He examined the cattle pen. Six 
large beeves, culled from Joshua’s herd, and penned 
and housed for grain fattening, were killed ; pieces 
of flesh were cut from them, and from some sin- 
gular whim many of the colored spots had been 
carefully cut out from the skins, and carried off. 
The matted frontal skin and horns of one of the 
largest of the oxen had also been removed. The 
horses, except the Quaker’s dun gelding, which he 
had ridden to Mace’s, had been at pasture over the 
river, and were still visible, feeding quietly, knee- 
deep in the plentiful grass of the flats. 

“Joshua Blake,” said Carper, after making 
rapid but full examination of the premises, “‘ I am 
about to set off after Nelly. You can raise the 
country and follow on. But before I go, one thing 
must be settled. If I bring her back, I must have 
her for my wife.” 

“Thee may surely have her, John, and an old 
man's blessing if thee bring the child back. But, 
John, whilst thee is up and doing, thee will do well 
to get back also the bag of silver dollars. Thee 
shall have a just portion for compensation of thy 
trouble.” 

“D--n the dollars,” exclaimed Carper rather 
irreverently ; “this mixing up of your money bags 
with poor Nelly is not decent, and it makes me 
bold to ask for a word from under your pen giving 
her to me for my wife if I bring her back.” 

Blake assented to this, declaring, however, its 
unimportance, and suggesting to Carper that his 
suspicions lost him time and a mile of his journey. 

‘*T will make it up with my legs,” said the hunter, 





pot-hooks, do you cut me off ten pounds of jerked 
beef in strips of a pound, as near as you can come 
to it. I filled my powder horn last night, and put 
four dozen bullets in my pouch. The beef will 
make me ready.” 

Whilst the Quaker went to procure the beef, 
Carper cast about writing an agreement as to Nel- 
ly’s hand. 

“ Every thing of this sort,” said he, “should 
begin with ‘in the name of God, amen’—no, that 
begins a will. This should begin with a ‘ whereas’ 
I think,” and he wrote—realizing the prodigious 
difference, to men like himself, between talking and 
writing. 

“* Whereas, Joshua Blake and John Carper are 
wishing to get back my dear Ellen Blake from the 
felonious Indians, in whose blood-thirsty hands she 
is fallen, and whereas John Carper mistrusts in my 
mind, the said Joshua Blake of a promise he has 
made of Nelly to me for a wife, if I bring her back ; 
now the said Joshua Blake binds himself and his 
heirs to said John Carper, to give my dear Nelly 
Blake to said John Carper for a wife.” 

Carper mused over this production, which he 
wrote ina large, awkward hand, and for the punc- 
tuation of which he is indebted to his historian, for 
some moments as if not altogether satisfied with 
it. His countenance, however, presently became 
assured. 

“There is a mixing up,” he critically communed 
with himself, “* somehow of John Carper and me, 
and me and John Carper that makes it a_ little 
clumsy, but the meaning is pretty straight, and 
when Broad-brim signs it, all will be right enough.” 

Blake presently brought the beef, and after for- 
mally reciting the paper, signed it. Carper stowed 
the provision about his person, pinched the agree- 
ment into the corner of a pocket, enjoined on the 
Quaker, whom his own steadiness had almost re- 
stored to a clear state of mind, to collect the neigh- 
bors without losing an hour, and put them on the 
way to the head waters of the Youheganey, shoul- 
dered his rifle, gave Sharpnose a sign to go before, 
and struck for the mountain. 


[ To be continued.} 





THE PURSUIT OF LETTERS. 


The Germans for learning enjoy great repute ; 
But the English make letters stil] more a pursuit ; 
For a Cockney will go from the banks of the Thames 
To Cologne for an O, and to Nassau for M’s. 
Hood. 
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TO A BILLOW. 


Child of the mighty deep! 
Heaving thy snowy crest, 
Forever in thy sportive glee, 
On the ocean’s changeful breast. 


Say, whither dost thou roam, 
Oh wild and restless wave,— 

To the distant shores of sunny climes, 
Or the secret ocean-cave ? 


Hast thou swept the coral strand 
Of India’s far-off shore, 

Or joined thy voice with a giant’s power, 
To Scylla’s mighty roar! 


Hast thou borne within thy breast, 
The bright and sparkling gem, 

Whose brilliant hue might lustre cast 
O’er a monarch’s diadem ? 


Or laved the coral boughs 
Of the ocean-caverns bright— 

Or curled in the heaps of mouldering bones 
With which the deeps are white ? 


Perchance then, sportive wave, 
Thou hast swept in rippling play 

Some beautiful and unknown shore, 
Some island far away,— 


Where joys and beauties dwell, 
Which elsewhere have no birth, 

A home of light and loveliness, 
The fairy-land of earth. 


Hast thou wandered ’mid the halls 
Now desolate and lone, 

Which once resounded joyously 
To music’s thrilling tone ? 


Oh wild and restless wave— 
Child of the mighty deep! 
What are the hidden mysteries 
That in its bosom sleep? 


What life, what forms of light, 
Are in its depths concealed,— 

What secrets strange and terrible 
Ne’er to the eye revealed? 


Come back from ocean, come! 
Oh fancy wild and free! 

For vainly dost thou seek to pierce 
Its wondrous mystery ! 


Susan. 
Richmond. 





(From the American Review.) 


A MORTO AT ROME. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF NOTES BY THE ROAD. 


—I am sitting in my little room on the Corso. 

The Corso, you know, is the principal street of 
Rome: nothing like Broadway or Regent street, 
but narrow and long—gay enough in the sunshine, 
and gayer than the gayest in the Carnival, but 
dreadfully dreary at night. 

Tall palaces, with iron grated windows, flanked 
with brown, dusty cherubs, rise up here and there; 
and between them, are gray and dirty shops, with 
balconies above them. The pavement is rough, 
and a narrow side-walk—the only side-walk in 
Rome—stretches along, under the eaves of the 
houses and under the shadow of the palaces. Some- 
times the little side-walk has a creditable breadth, 
so that four may walk abreast; then, where some 
cambrous old house leans out of the line, the side- 
walk is narrowed to a foot breadth, and you would 
have to step into a door-way, to let a lady pass. 

The house I lived in, crowded out into the street, 
in just this awkward way, and I could step from 
the door stone straight into the carriage-track. 
And at the Carnival time, (I have done it often) I 
could drop a handful of Confetti from my baleony 
straight down upon the bare necks of the riding 
girls; and they would look up, half angry—half 
smiling, and shake their little fingers at me, in a 
way so prettily threatening, that I would fling my 
best flowers at them. 

Well—I am sitting in my room on that very 
Corso—have finished my evening cigar, and the 
clock at Monte Citorio has struck three times after 
the Ave Maria. It is dark; a few sticks fromthe 
Albanian hills are burning smokily on the hearth, 
and my landlady is arranging the curtains, when 
the quick ear of little Cesare detects the hoarse 
music of a death-chant, and he comes running in, 
erying Un Morto,—un Morto! 

Directly we go through into my bed-room, that 
looks upon the Corso, and opening the windows, 
see the great train approaching from far down the 
dark and narrow street. Weare in the third story, 
and hear windows opening below us, and in the dim 
old palace opposite, and on either side. And we 
see heads thrust out of the houses down the street, 
standing out in bold relief against the red torch- 
light of the moving and mournful train. Below, 
dim figures are gathering each side the street to 
look at the solemn spectacle. 

The hoarse chant comes louder and louder, and 
half dies in the night air, and breaks out again with 
new and deep bitterness. 

Now, the first toreh-light shines plainly on faces 
in the windows, and on kneeling women in the 
streets. 
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First, come old retainers of the dead one, bear- 
ing long, blazing torches. Then comes a com- 
pany of priests, two by two, bare-headed, and 
every second one with a lighted torch, and all 
chanting. 

Next, is a brotherhood of friars, in brown cloaks, 
with sandaled feet—they too bare-headed, and the 
red light streaming full upon their grizzled heads. 
They add their heavy, guttural voices to the chant 
and pass slowly on. 

Then comes another company of priests, in white 
muslin capes and black robes and black caps, bear- 
ing books in their hands, wide open, and lit up 
plainly, by the torches of churchly servitors, who 
march beside them ; and from the books, the priests 
chant loud and solemnly. 

Now the music is greatest, and the friars take 
up the dismal notes, from the white-caped priests ; 
and the priests before, catch them from the brown- 
robed friars, and mournfully the sound rises up be- 
tween the tall buildings—into the blue night sky, 
that lies between Heaven and Rome. 

“© Vede—vede,” says Cesare; and in the blaze 
of the red torch-fire, comes the bier, borne on the 
necks of stout friars—and on the bier, the body of 
the dead man, habited like a priest. Heavy plumes 
of black, wave at each corner of the bier. 

Hist! says my landlady. The body is just 
under us. Enrica crosses herself—her smile is 
for the moment gone. Cesare’s boy-face is grown 
suddenly earnest. 

He could see the pale, youthful features of the 
dead man. The glaring flambeaux sent their flaunt- 
ing streams of unearthly light over the face of the 
sleeper. A thousand eyes were looking on him, 
and his face, careless of them all, was turned up 
straight towards the stars. 

Still rises the chant, and companies of priests 
follow the bier, like those who had gone before. 
Friars in brown cloaks, and prelates, and carme- 
lites come after—all with torches. 

Two by two—their voices growing hoarse—they 
tramp and chant. 

For a while the voices cease, and you can hear 
the rustling of their robes and their foot-falls, as 
if your ear was to the earth. Then the chant rises 
again, as they glide on in a wavy, shining line, and 
rolls back over the death-train, like the howling of 
a wind in winter. 

As they pass, the faces vanish from the windows. 
The kneeling women upon the pavement, rise, 
mindful of the paroxysm of Life once more. The 
groups in the door-ways scatter. But their low 
voices do not drown the voices of the host of mourn- 
ers, and their ghost-like music, 

I look long upon the blazing bier, trailing under 
the deep shadows of the Roman palaces, and at the 
stream of torches, winding like a glittering scaled 
serpent. 


The notes grow more and more indistinct, ex- 





cept a little gust of the night air catches up the 
hoarse sound, and brings it back with a fearful dis- 
tinctness. 

“Tt is a priest,” say I to my landlady, as she 
closes the window. 

* No, Signor—a young man, never married, and 
so by virtue of his condition, given the robes of 
the priest-hood.” 

“So I,” says the pretty Enrica, “if I should 
die, would be dressed in white, and have flowers 
scattered over my body, and be followed by the 
nuns as sisters.” 

“A long way off may it be,” said I. 

She took my hand in hers and pressed it. 

An Italian girl does not fear to talk of death; 
and we were talking of it still, as we walked 
back—my hand still in hers, and sat down by the 
blaze of the alder sticks brought from the Alba- 
nian hills. 





EXCERPTA. 


In Sir Thomas Bodley’s Remains is a curious letter to 
Lord_Bacon, in which Sir Thomas remonstrates with Ba- 
con on his new mode of philosophising. Sir Edward Coke 
wrote some miserable, but bitter verses on a copy of the 
Instauratio, and James I. declared, that “like God’s pow- 
er it surpassed all understanding.” 


There is a curious work by the emperor Julian entitled 
“The Misopogon, or The Antiochian, the Enemy of the 
Beard.” It is a reply to some lampoons of the Antiochi- 
ans on the beard of the monarch. 


Plato compares Socrates tothe gallipots of the Athenian 
apothecaries which were painted on the outside with the 
figures of apes and owls, but contained within a precious 
balm. 


Goldoni, in his drama of Torquata Tassso, thus contrasts 
the poet's writiugs and conversation : 


Ammiro il suo talenta, gradisco; carmi suoi; 
Ma piacer non trove a conversar con lui. 


Gibbon observes that some singular errors have been oc- 
casioned by the use of the word mil.in MSS., which is an 
abreviation for soldiers as well as for thousands. 

Milton in Paradise Lost has this passage— 

—when the scourge 
Inexorably, and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance. 


Gray in his Ode to Adversity has the following— 


Thou tamer of the human breast, 
Whose iron scourge, and torturing hour 
The bad affright. 
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HOFFMAN'S POEMS.* A REVIEW. 


What is the Poet !—what is Poetry t : questions, 
to us, of high and solemn import. The developments 
of the last few years have given something to solve 
the problem, something to enable both friends and 
foes to their influence to meet on definite, tangible 
ground. The Poet, in olden time, was the politi- 
cal guide, the inciter to heroic devotion for country 
and female protection; the attendant on every fes- 
tal occasion in old baronial castle; the companion 
of the knightly spirit at home, as on the battle-field 
his clarion-voice was ever the first note of victori- 
ous conflict. 

The Poet, now, is one whose spirit must com- 
mune with the Past—must “shake hands,” (as it 
were,) with the present, and live for the future. 
In his own pure lines, retracing and mirroring 
forth for the inspection of fature years, those shades 
of action and sublimities of suffering which his 
spirit hath pointed out to him. He is the Priest 
of Nature—abstracting from her richly-filled tem- 
ples the elements of natural beauty, it is his to add 
to these the sublime dispensations of the age for 
which he lives—the eloquent teachings of his own 
mission. Not to the battle-field, nor the cabinets 
of princes are the strains of the bard confined. 
They reach through all, and actuate all, the sim- 
ple peasant as well as mail-clad hero. They in- 
dividualize the feelings of the bard, but, not less 
representing the promptings of social effort, they 
chain the attention and enthrall the feelings of the 
mass. 

Poetry, we are told, is the language of exquisite 
feeling—the essence of intensified thought. Po- 
etry, rather, is the language of Effort—the repre- 
sentation, the embodiment of action, both in the 
world of matter and mind. Sharing largely in the 
vivifying energy of the bold, aspiring spirit, it 
wreathes a fresher luxuriance round the flowers of 
present expectation for present elevation. It is 
both subjective and objective,—corporeal in form, 
spiritual inessence. Weare fast approximating to 
more intimate acquaintance with its homogeneous- 
ness, its vitality in both particulars. Poetry, in its 
highest sense, is the impersonation of the yearn- 
ings of the inner life. While the shadows of our 
history come out from Memory’s depths, she throws 
a halo over every dim-remembered scene of pas- 
sion or of feeling ;—but in the hour of gladness, 
retiring to those “ deep fountains” never unsealed 
except by the touch of sweet-soothing Nature, her 
strains can be but faint—but faintly chiming in 
with the lays of pleasure. True as it is, that he 
only who now speaks to the people to persuade 
them of their better traits, can hope to gain evena 


* Songs and other Poems, by C. F. Hoffman. 5th Ed. 
complete. New York. Harper & Brothers. 
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hearing in this rail-road age—it is equally true, 
that our mission is yet but imperfectly appreciated, 
that it is but the “ radical tendencies” of the age, 
(destructive as they are to all incentives for the 
higher destiny awaiting us,) which seem so repro- 
ductive, so closely entwined with every hope which 
dares to look beyond the turmoil of the present 
hour. True, the mellowed fragrance of antiquity 
has not yet embalmed the memories which purify 
a nation’s yearnings while they shrine a nation’s 
history,—but there is another, a higher faith, which, 
while reverently gazing into the past, finds its full- 
est inspiration in this, the age of progress, the 
age of action. Heretofore, as now, from the ab- 
sorbing strifes of the busy world we have found 
a few meek spirits retiring to commune with na- 
ture, or to seek a more intimate acquaintance in 
their own hearts, with this mystical thing we call 
life. Some few have arisen, even in the peri- 
od of our national troubles,—in the roar of * the 
Revolution, and the mighty upheavings of human 
society which marked its coming atid hastened its 
progress,—some few who improved the hastily- 
snatched hour of relief from physical toil and men- 
tal anxiety, and stirred their souls to ‘build the 
lofty rhyme.” It is the agitation of the social ele- 
ments produced by war. alone, which stimulates 
the poetical spirit, which breathes more exquisitely 
in one the feelings thrilling through the mass, and 
affords scope for their development. It is imme- 
diately preceding or subsequent to some great con- 
flict that we find the evolution of the true poetic 
spirit, vast in its energy and rapid in its scintilla- 
tions. But they were few;—and, to a polished 
ear, their effusions, (though not destitute of spirit 
and a condensation wherein few words were wast- 
ed with the strong Saxon tone pervading them,) 
seem little worthy of praise for eloquence or taste. 
Of measure almost nothing was known ;—the feats 
of arms, the lays of love, and the high endeavor 
for fame, either in “ Hall of State,” or by the Pen, 
found few Campbells or Longfellows to consecrate 
their triumphs. 

From these slight prefatory allusions we shall 
not be thought to pass over a very great chasm by 
returning to the poetry of a later period. While 
too much stiffness of expression—too much imita- 
tion, were the natural appendages to the Ballads as 
well as the works of a more aspiring character, 
(such as Barlow’s “ Columbiad,” the “ Fredoniad,” 
&c.,) the reproach of English Reviewers, (at least 
great part of it,) was somewhat merited. For,— 
despite the occasional rising of a star in the liter- 
ary hemisphere which traced a higher path in the 
fields of intellect than European poets had attempt- 
ed—which held up the misgovernment of a prince 
as the bane of a generous people, and lashed the 
crimes of both through the pen of the ballad-wri- 
ter, or the Jmprovisatrice,—there were few who 





could emancipate themselves from subjection to 
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English models and dependence on antique foole- 
ries. They found it no easy task to lure their 
spirits to a height whence the breathings of “ un- 
written poésy” should charm to newer views—to 
higher conceptions of the value, the majesty of in- 
dividual effort—to have their verse expressive of 
their faith in the beauty of human virtue—to make 
it the type, the manifestation of their aspirations 
for a richer harvest of intellectual strength and 
energy than had yet rewarded them. In fine, the 
poetry—if such it might be called——-of those days 
was practical, was domestic, was jejune, was me- 
diocre. 

But another war had closed ; and from this peri- 
od, [1815,] as'indicating the more extensive diffusion 
of the best works of continental genius, we date the 
growth and prevalence of a more earnest love for 
the true ideal of poetry. Avoiding the strife of 
warring hosts, the courts of kings and the foibles 
of cabinets, our American mind then first began to 
evolve the better features so long slumbering—-it 
became Americanized; it learned to appreciate 
the lessons of self-reliance impressed upon it by 
the events of the national struggle—it learned to 
turn a watching eye to the struggles of long enda- 
ring hamanity in every land, as well as to commune 
with waving woods and placid lakes and sun-em- 
browned rocks, those sentinels of antiquity, which 
were the refuge of hunted freemen. While not 
destitute of the precision and strength strongly 
characteristic of its predecessor, it became distin- 
guished for elegance, uniqueness, vigorous expres- 
sion and naivete. It spake to the people ; and, re- 
flecting as much as before the tone of popular feel- 
ing, elevated the aims of the people by infusing 
into them much of the true conservative spirit ; 
the reverence for those perfect models in Art and 
Letters which every age had carefully transmitted 
to its successors—which now can scarcely contend 
with the fanaticism of the day. What they lacked 
was, a greater number of poets—-a more facile 
means of communicating with their fellow-poets 
in Europe, a more ready appreciation by their fel- 
low-countrymen, and more self-confidence, both in 
style and purpose, for their works and themselves. 
All this we have supplied, and more than supplied. 
The village jonrnal—-the fashionable periodical, the 
grave Review and the book-press are teeming with 
the effusions of thousands, who in number, if not 
in energy, may be called legion. The packet and 
steamship are annihilating the distance which sep- 
arates us from the shores of our father-land ; and 
the booksellers of our large cities are flooding the 
land with the poems of our best writers in former 
days as well as those of “ rising genius.” Eheu, 
helluo fugaz librorum! We are overburdened with 
the crowds of volumes which our publishers week- 
ly, daily send forth, through the thousand channels 
of national intercourse, to gladden, inform and 
strengthen the national mind. To resist these cur- 





rents were idle—to guide and direct them requires 
such a combination of enthusiasm, knowledge and 
discretion as rarely discloses itself to our view. 
Poetry for the million will be the great character- 
istic, the land-mark of this age when its years give 
place to another century ; and knowledge for the 
mass now thrills the watchword of the nineteenth 
century. Nor will itbe forgottenthat the virulence 
of faction, the truckling to a so-styled “expediency ,” 
and flattery of the ignorance of “the masses” 
which so often disgrace the political campaigns of 
our country and dare to take the specious guise 
of patriotism, have shrouded the developments of 
the Jast few years in mourning. In spite of the 
baser lust for gold, a few of our publishers have 
“cast” the detéer literature of the day “upon the 
waters, and we shall “ find” its fruits “ after many 
days.” Some of the volumes issued allure us by 
their splendor and beauty, some by their careful 
editing, and most of them amaze us by their cheap- 
ness. Spreading over the length and breadth of 
the land are these volumes, which cost their au- 
thors years of toil and nights of suffering; which 
were sent out from musty convents, and the dun- 
geon, to give token that their writers were yet 
alive, although by the malice of Kings and priests 
living but for an after immortality. The past and 
the present are laid under contribution, and the 
matchless plays of Shakspeare, ranged side by side 
with the glowing songs of Scott, are sold for a 
shilling : while the son of poverty, (struggling 
through the tide of adverse fortune,) finds in each 
a ready stimulant to the guerdon of intellectual 
renown. Fertilizing the popular mind, and stimu- 
lating the popular zeal for ‘ rising’ above their pres- 
ent station which has been said by a learned wri- 
ter* to be the main feature of the individual among 
the American people,—are many of these volumes 
with which the day-laborer and the retired scholar 
are equally wont to solace their hours of cessation 
from toil, their times of quiet communing with the 
mighty minds of the Present and the Past, their 
hours devoted to improvement by reflection. Know- 
ledge, then, has here become popular—universal— 
limitless and unceasing in its diffusion; furnished 
to the poor and the rich, it has been—it shall be the 
principal “ factor” in American civilization. 

From these incidental references to the tenden- 
cies of our country and age the enthusiastic mind 
will readily recur to the Future, bright as it is with 
the foreshadowed vigor and beauty of a petter era. 
It is the Ballad-Poetry of a nation which most 
clearly reflects the tone of national feeling,—most 
harmoniously evolves the aspiration for popular 
equality, most beautifully embodies the finer shades 
of national thought. It is our ballad-poetry, which, 
cheapest in its form, is most rapidly permeating 
the mass ; most rapidly bringing forth fruit, which, 


* De Tocqueville, Democrati? dans  Amerique. 
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for better or worse, will not leave slight traces to 
impress the destinies of the future. Among all 
the viler literature (') which the press throws among 
us, we have an extensive and well-circulated 
selection of useful works, both prose and po- 
etry; works which, appealing to the perfect mod- 
els of the past for their rhythm and standard of 
expression, are becoming expounders of the more 
Spiritualized yearnings of the age, of the mass, of 
the world ; which strive to lead us to those benefits 
where the dust of centuries is swept away beneath 
the trumpet-blast of civilization, to lure us from 
these vain aspirings for wealth, and show us some-, 
thing more substantial, more true, more spiritual. 
As an evidence, an auxiliary to this improving tone 
of sentiment we hail every collection of poems, which 
unstained by meretricious ornament, and undefaced 
by mawkish sentiment are light in their structure, 
and yet graceful and vigorous, although fugitive. 
Fugitive in form alone; for their spirit shall out- 
last the frail monuments of physical beauty, if it 
be the realization of individual triumph over suffer- 
ing and affliction; of personal endeavor, of hope 
in despondency, and rational exultation in the glare 
of prosperity ; if it be capable of passing from these 
realizations of human energy, in its most godlike de- 
velopments, to the features of nature that strength- 
en and illuminate them—if it be the record of the 
nobler feelings of our meekly-suffering nature seek- 
ing their consolation in nature ; going from the in- 
ward heart of man to the great heart of nature, 
and if, by consequence, it perpetually renews the 
ties that bind us to the good of all ages who have 
been most eager to seek fur her distinctions. So 
far, then, only is poetry efficient as it moves along 
with and among the people, so far valuable either 
as the exponent of their virtues, or the inspiration 
of their efforts. 

Reluctantly abandoning the farther considera- 
tion of these sentiments, we now approach the vol- 
ume before us. Epicsand dramas we have had,— 
but it is rarely that a volume of songs greets us 
which would justify the misjudging confidence of 
their author by the reception given to it among the 
better informed classes of the country : which were 
fit for a more permanent shrine than the columns 
of the newspaper in: which they first appeared. 
Our best ballad-writers rarely have ventured to 
collect and republish the transient effusions they 
had hardly found time to search after and revise. 
But much of them (on this very account) have gone 
into irretrievable oblivion—have left their impress, 
bat faint and transient as the brief-lived periodical 
im which they were presented to the world. 

The thoughtful reader will not chide us for so 
long delaying our notice of Mr. Hoffman's Po- 
ems. Poems they are, though blushing under the 
modest title of “Songs.” Poetry, because they 
disclose their parentage from that faithful, earnest, 
truly-conservative spirit upon whose prevalence 


L.of C. 


and aims we have animadverted. Unpretending 
in appearance, we much doubt whether they have 
not in them somewhat of the true beauty of poetry, 
if a pure, devoted love of country, and suscepti- 
bility to the teachings of nature, of the true his- 
toric spirit, which, reverently gazing through the 
records of the past, finds its better yearnings irre- 
pressibly swelling up to meet the future, which re- 
gards the present as bat the stepping-stone to a 
loftier height, (where bloom the undiscovered flow- 
ers of genius,) and becomes not altogether absorb- 
ed in its cares and duties,—if these be worthy of 
the name of patriotism. The poet, chanting his 
vesper-song to the memory of high-souled men and 
vanished years, is here. What thrilling pleasure 
does he enjoy when thus gazing on the face of Na- 
ture in her loveliest, wildest moods! Or if by the 
silvery Hudson, or gazing on the placid lake where 
(hamplain’s waters gush in calm sublimity, is there 
no strength of mind imparted—no pure outgush- 
ings of those feelings which poets seek, and often 
seek in vaint Here life has seen its pure imagin- 
ings more than realized, and the poet becomes 
somewhat alive to the promptings of that spirit 
which blends both nature and truth in its clearest 
manifestations, with religious energy and the love 
of his country and kind. 

Mr. Hoffman has divided his poems into “Songs,” 
“Early Miscellanies,’ ‘“*The Vigil of Faith,” 
(which we are inclined to fix upon as the gem of 
the volume,) and “ Occasional Poems.” One thing, 
we believe, made certain by the fugitive pieces of 
this collection, (fugitive in the sense above illus- 
trated,) that Mr. Hoffman does best when yielding 
himself to the moulding of Nature’s plastic hand, 
and following the promptings of his own wayward 
spirit. On the banks of the Hudson, and among 
the recesses of his native mountains, his lyre is 
strong to a more sweetly-murmuring strain than 
in the city's crowded walks. The “ wind-tone” of 
softly-breathing forests and upland vale finds its 
truest echo in his heart when climbing over his fa- 
vorite ‘‘ Adirondach mountains,” or, in careless 
huntsman-garb, wandering near the shore of Lin- 
denmere, or bright Champlain. He has “ written 
much,” and, (with the exception of the Anacreon- 
tics, which, forming a considerable part of the col- 
lection, will hardly heighten the favorable impres- 
sions derived from his more lengthed and polished 
productions) “ written it well.” He has mirrored 
the high traits of character and native nobleness of 
spirit which marked our aborigines, and has given 
voice to his inner promptings of reverence for the 
nature so triumphant even in its degradation, a 
nature whose more prominent characteristics are 
but invigorated even by the ruin of her chosen 
children. He has wreathed the “ immortal bays” 
of poetry with the soft, spirit-stirring names which, 





to all of us, have not lost their beauty in the rush 
of a money-getting, rail-road age: which are still 
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sonorous, still inspiring as when lisped by dark- 
eyed chief, or Indian maiden beneath the silent 
stars of heaven. For this we thank him; for we 
are old-fashioned enough to believe that it is the 
first duty of the poet in this country, to inspirit 
his lays with the fervor of a generous enthusiasm 
for the fast-fading sons of the forest ; to hold them 
up as not altogether vile, not wholly lost to the 
higher impulses of humanity. 

According to their subject-matter and style, these 
Poems are susceptible of a more numerous division 
than Mr. Hoffman has given to them. They are 
Anacreontics and Sapphics, Forest-Lays ; Poems, 
founded on and illustrative of Indian character or 
history ; some commendable for their high moral 
tone and chastened sentiment ; together with a few 
translations, and miscellaneous productions. Of the 
first, specimens occur at pp. 10, (“ Rosalie Clare,” 
a pretty illustration of the flowing grace and sweet- 
ness of the Amphibrach-Anapestic) 11, 14, 19, 
(“ L’Amour sans ailes,””) 20, (an “‘ Anacreontic,” 
whose tone of sentiment hardly meets our appro- 
val,) 22, 30, 32, 37, (** The Remonstrance,” where 
a transition “from grave to gay” is very skilfully 
introduced,) 40, 41; and, likewise, at pp. 31, 81, 
96, 162, 165, 168. The series of songs named, 
“ Eros and Anteros,” comprise 20 pages, but our 
sketch of them shall be but brief. Varied in mea- 
sure, there is a fine undertone of sentiment running 
through them—the hopeless, oft repeated struggle 
of Love with the harsher revealings of every-day 
Life ; the unquestioning devotion of the heart to 
one, who, if too wildly loved, was perhaps not un- 
worthy of the strongest affection the fond spirit 
lavished upon her. We have marked the follow- 
ing ehaste and simple metaphor. 


Vil. 


“ As he who, on some clouded night, 
‘When wind and tide attend his bark, 
Waits for the North Star’s steady light 
To shine above the waters dark, 
Will often for its guiding beam 
Mistake some wandering meteor’s ray, 
But wildered by that fitful gleam 
Doubt yet to launch upon the stream, 
Till wind and tide have passed away, 
So I, if ever Life’s dark sea 
Is swept by some propitious gale, 
Look for my guiding light in thee, 
Before | e’er can spread my sail: 
So, while thy smiles deceitful shine, 
Then leave all darker than before, 
I for some surer beacon pine, 
Till breeze and flood no longer mine, 
I’m stranded on the barren shore.”—(p. 46.) 


The last stanza of No. XII, is equally beautiful; 
and that of No. XVII, (p. 51,) instinct with the 
true philosophy of existence. 


“ As, parted here, we dare not think 
Of wearying years to come between, 


Nay, start not, love, as on the brink 
Of what may be—as it hath been— 
WE only part like twin-born rays 
Diverging from the morning sun, 
Again within his orb to blaze 
When fused in heaven into one.” 


Our poet seems to have learned some of sorrow’s 
most valuable lessons, and, though we know little 
of his private history, to have been chastened by 
the rough buffettings of experience: to have been 
somewhat of a sufferer here— 


‘* Devotion is most deep and pure 
In souls by sorrow shaded, 
And love like ours will still endure 
When brighter ties have faded.”—(p. 58.) 


The closing stanzas of this Poem, which possesses 
many inspirations of a high and solemn beauty, we 
give entire— 


XXXIII. 


“The conflict is over, the struggle is past, 

I have look’d—I have loved—I have worship’d my last ; 
And now back to the world, and let fate do her worst 
On the heart that for thee such devotion hath nursed— 
To thee its best feelings were trusted away, 

And life hath hereafter not one to betray. 


Yet not in resentment thy love I resign ; 

I blame not—upbraid not, one motive of thine; 

I ask not what change has come over thy heart, 

I reck not what chances have doomed us to part; 

{ but know thou hast told me to love thee no more, 
And | still must obey where I once did adore. 


Farewell, then, thou loved one—oh! loved but too well, 
Too deeply, too blindly, for language to tell— 

Farewell! thou hast trampled love’s faith in the dust, 
Thou hast torn from my bosom its hope and its trust! 

But if thy life’s current with bliss it would swell, 

I would pour out my own in this last fond farewell!” —(p. 66.) 


The first and second stanzas of “ Love’s Vaga- 
ries,” (p. 72,) remind us of some beautiful passa- 
ges in the Lalla Rookh, but we can only refer to 
them in passing. ‘ Byron,” ‘The Waxen Rose,” 
“To a Lady,” &c., to p. 96 inclusive, might, per- 
haps, have been omitted without materially injur- 
ing the selection. “* Thy Name” is vastly superior 
to any of these, and not unworthy of Mr. Hoff- 
man’s muse. With those found on pp. 158, 162, 
166, etc., we have little sympathy. There is per- 
vading them that obliquity of moral sentiment 
which is so closely interwoven with Moore’s Po- 
ems of asimilar stamp, and still much of that purity 
of thought which, as yet, has been the proud char- 
acteristic of American poets. We leave the 
‘** Songs,” therefore, to the well-earned popular 
favor many of them have secured, as we find other 
selections in the volume which fall more naturally 
within the scape of our present undertaking. Such 





are the Forest-lays,—poems of almost equal merit; 
but many of them are well known, and with others 
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we can linger buta moment. Among them, we 
find * the Brook and Pine,” (p. 18,) ** Room, Boys, 
Room,” (a poem, which, in the restless love for sol- 
itude, that chiefly individualizes the American hun- 
ter or Backwoodsman, affords a key to many of 
those manly principles not found among the peas- 
antry of any other land.) ‘ Hunter's Matin,” (p. 
36,) “‘ Away to the Forest,” (p. 39,) “ Forest-Mu- 
sings, (p. 98,) whose general freshness and purity 
of taste we may discover in the following, from his 
** Indian-Summer, 1828,” (p. 148.) 


“Oh Nature! fondly I still turn to thee, 
With feelings fresh as e’er my childhood’s were ; 
Though wild and passion-tost my youth may bé, 
Toward thee I still the same devotion bear; 
To thee—to thee—though health and hope no more 
Life’s wasted verdure may to me restore— 
Still— still, childlike I come, as when in prayer 
I] bowed my head upon a mother’s knee, 
And deem’d the world like her, all truth and purity.” 


Besides, “ The Bob O’ Linkam,” (not altogether 
a stranger to the wanderer in the forests of New 
York,) and the thoughtful Poet’s musings in “ Pri- 
meval Woods,” (p. 161,) which we can here only 
commend—the second stanza particularly to those 
who look for a glowing Future in the annals of 
our beloved country—not extract. 

But Mr. Hoffman has given us others, of a more 
elevated caste, which, in sentiment and feeling, 
have contributed to endear him to many in other 
lands as well as his own country ; and which main- 
ly distinguish him from the school of Moore and 
Byron. He looks, with a kindly eye, upon the 
strivings of man for his release from the bondage 
of a cold and sensual philosophy—he looks not on 
death as a cheerless, bleak inanity; witness his 
“Song of the Drowned,” (p. 24,) and ** Where 
would I Rest,” (167,) also that other. (“‘ What is 
Solitude ?”’) which speaks, in solemn tones, to the 
heart that has long yearned fur human companion- 
ship in these high “imaginings” which spring up 
but to mock it with visions never realized on earth; 
and the one we here insert. 


* OUR FRIENDSHIP. 


“ Tt will endure! It hath the seal upon it 
That once alone in life is ever set ; 
It will endure! we both by suffering won it; 
It will endure—for neither can forget. 
It must endure! for is not Truth immortal ? 
And those same tears which saw our hopes depart, 
Brought her, the comforter, from Heaven's bright portal, 
In rainbow radiance spanning heart to heart!” (p. 157.) 


In his sketches of the more eminent traits, (the 
high sense of honor and fiery valor,) of Indian 
character, there are a freshness, pathos, empresse- 
ment and life-like individuality rarely equalled. 
There are “‘ The Ambuscade ;” Miscellanies, pp. 


our few remaining pages. 
is such a truthful commentary on the latter that we 
present it entire. 





28, 33, 34, 146, ete; “ Brant the Fight,” and “ The 
Vigil of Faith,” to the last of which we devote 


The former, however, 


“BRUNT THE FIGHT. 
“ Suggested by an embalmed Indian head, presented by 


the writer to the Lyceum of Natural History, New York.” 


“Thus bravely live heroic men, 
A consecrated band ; 
Life is to them a battle field, 
Their hearts a holy land.”— Tuckerman. 


“* Not to the conflict, where those death wounds came 
That still discolor thine undaunted brow, 
Not to the wildwood, where thy soul of flame 
Found vent alone in deeds—all nameless now, 
Thougp startled fancy first by these is caught— 
Not, not to these dost thou enchain my thought! 


“The tuft of honor, streaming there unshorn, 
The separate gashes, every one in front, 
Prove knightly crest was ne’er more bravely borne 
By charging champion through the battle’s brunt. 
While those old scars, from forays long since past, 
Bespeak the warrior’s life from first to last. 


Bespeak the man who acted out the whole— 
The whole of all he knew of high and true, 
All that was vision’d in his savage soul, 
All that his barbarous powers on earth could do, 
Bespeak the being perfect to the plan 
Of Nature when she moulded such a man. 


‘“‘ His simple law of duty and of right— 

Oneness of soul in action, thought and feeling, 
His mind, disturb’d by no conflicting light, 

His narrow faith, so clear in each revealing, 
His will untrammell’d to act out the part 

So plainly graved on his untutor’d heart : 


** Envy I these? Would I for these forego 
The broader scope of being that is mine? 
His bond of sense with spirit once to know 
Would I the strife for truth and good resign ? 
How can I—when, according to my light, 
My law, like his, is stillto Brunt THE Ficurt !” (p. 163.) 


But it is “ The Vigil of Faith, a legend of the 
Adirondach mountains” that affords the best scope 
for our appreciation of these poems. It is pure, 
simple in conception, and energetic in tone—taken 
altogether the most polished and elegant of Mr. 
Hoffman’s poems, it yields to none of our best pro- 
ductions, either in imagery or correctness of rhythm, 
We shall give a brief synopsis of the ground-work 
of the poem, prefacing it with the following “ In- 
scription :” 


“The fragile bark whereon the Indian traces 
Rade tokens of his path for other eyes, 
Sometimes outlasts the tree on which he places 
Anew the birchen scroll he thence had peeled, 
And while he wanders forth to other skies, 
Some curious settler, ere his axe he wield, 
The frail memorial careful bears away :— 
So | have freely traced a woodland lay, 
In lines as quaint as chart of forest child, 
Content, like him, if passing on my way, 
Il cheer some friendly heart in life’s dul! wild, 
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A birchen scroll from birchen tree y’ cleft, 
A trail of moccasin in wildering forest left.” (p. 102.) 


The introduction will best speak for itself. 


“Twas in the mellow autumn time, 

That revel of our masquing clime, 
When, as the Indian crone believes, 

The rainbow tints of Nature’s prime 
She in her forest banner weaves ; 

To show in that bright blazonry, 

How the young earth did first supply 

Each gorgeous hue that paints the sky, 
Or in the sunset billow Leaves. 


“Twas in the mellow autumn time, 
When I, an idler from the town, 
With gun and rod was lured to climb 
Those peaks where fresh the Hudson takés 
His tribute from an hundred lakes ; 
Lakes which the sun, though pouring down 
His mid-day splendors round each isle, 
At eventide so soon forsakes, 
That you may watch his fading smile 
For hours around those summits glow 
When all is gray and chill below; 
While, in that brief autumnal day, 
Still, varying all in feature, they, 
As through their watery maze you stray, 
Will yet some wilding beauty show. 


“For he beholds, whose footfalls press 
The mosses of that wilderness, 

Each charm the glorious Hupson boasts 
Through his far-reaching strand— 

When sweeping from these leafy coasts, 
His mighty march he seaward takes— 
First pictured in those mountain lakes, 

All fresh from Nature’s hand! 
Some broadly flashing to the sun, 

Like warrior’s shield when first displayed, 
Some, dark, as when, the battle done, 

That shield oft blackens in the glade. 
Round one thaten the eye will ope 

With many a winding sunny reach, 
The rising hills all gently slope 

From turfy bank and pebbled beach. 
With rocks and ragged forests bound, 

Deep set in fir-clad mountain shade, 
You trace another where resound 

The echoes of the hoarse cascade.” (p. 103.) 


The poet floats along the dimly-defined shore; and, 
looking out for a “ deer-track,” through an aper- 
ture in the branches, espies an aged Indian, who 
had come out on a similar errand. He drags the 
poet’s skiff on shore, and stations him at this “ deer- 
stand” while he himself speeds away to “ another 
near way.” After an hour’s fruitless watching he 
returns. They make a fire of the fragments of 
bushwood around them and prepare for a sound 
slumber. 


“ Of hemlock fir we made our couch, 

A bed for cramps and colds consoling ; 
I had some biscuit in my pouch, 

A salmon-trout I'd killed in trolling ; 
My comrade had some venison dried, 
And corn in bear’s lard lately fried ; 

And on my word, | will avouch 


That when we would our stock divide 
In equal portions, save the last, 
Apicius could not deride 
The relish of that night’s repast.”—(p. 108) 


They “ talked that night” of Indian mythology ; 
one of whose most consolatory articles of faith is 
the idea of transmigration. ‘The Indian throws off 
his sullen reserve, 


** And looking toward the Milky Way, 
Which he the Path of Spirits named, 
He told how half the soul would stay 
Around its early haunts to play, 
When God the other half had claimed; 
And how all living red men stand 
With half their shade in shadow land ; 
And how all life to Red men known 
Once walked in shapes just like our own; 
And though doomed now as brutes to walk, 
How spirits still to brutes will talk, 
And whisper blessed words of cheer 
From brush or tree they’re browsing near, 
Saying that none at last shall go 
Down to the fiend Macu1neTo,” 


Next, they talked “of fish and game”—of the 


beautiful lake Inca-pan-cno, (the Indians favorite 
lake.) 


‘There was a sadness in his tone 
His careless words would fain disown ; 
Or rather I would say their touch 
Of mournfulness betrayed not much, 
Much more of deep and earnest feeling 
Was through his wither’d bosom stealing : 
For now far back in memory 
So much absorbed he seem’d to be, 
I’d not molest his revery : 
And when—in phrase 1 now forget— 
When [I at last the silence broke, 
In the same train of musing yet, 
Watching awhile the wreathed smoke 
Cur! from his lighted calumet, 
He thus aloud half pondering spoke.” 


His favorite lake, because the spot where his 
childhood was nursed, and where his beloved mai- 
den lived with her father, “ on one of Inca-pah-cho’s 
islands.” She kept love’s watch-fire burning, while 
he wandered off, and often climbed “ the cliff upon 
the main” to watch his return; the cliff, from her, 
called the Maiden’s Rest. He narrates further 
that he has a rival whose footsteps have followed 
his own through every hunter-path and ravine of the 
Adirondach mountains. The Indian now (p. 115) 
begins “the tale,” by describing Nulkah to the 
listening poet. He descants on the bliss they en- 
joyed in the fleeting days of young Love’s first 
dream. “From Sacanpaca’s fountain head :” 
whither we had gone on some marauding expedi- 
tion, and where he was confined in camp by a 
wound ; he sends a friend to bear her tidings of his 
welfare,—who spake nov of him for long, long 





weeks,—but, enraptured with the beauty of Nulkah, 
forgets his message. Nay, more,—he endeavors 
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to wean her affections from the narrator by a spe- 
cious falsehood, and strives to excite her jealousy, 
but in vain. She is proof against all his wiles. 
Here the poem becomes invested with a wild and 
thrilling interest. The narrator at last returns. 
Recovering from his wound he reaches her habita- 
tion, while his dark-eyed maiden warns him of the 
falsely-named “ friend” who wanders away. He 
chooses a sequestered spot for their wigwam ; and 
she, 


“* Learn’d full soon to love the spot, 

For who could see and love it not! 

Why, Morning there had newer splendor, 

There, Twilight seemed to grow more tender, 

And Moonbeams first would thither stray, 

To light Puckwudgees to their play. 

And there, when | the isle would leave, 
And sometimes now my gun resume, 

She’d shyly steal the mats to weave 
Which were to line our bridal room, 

Happy we were! what love like ours, 
Blossoming thus as fresh and free, 

As unrestrained as wild-wood flowers, 
Yet keeping all their purity !”"—(p. 119.) 


They are about to be united when, on the “ bri- 
dal morn,” his secret foe is brought, by one of his 
kinsmen, to their home. The Indian here gives 
voice to the fullowing fine imprecation against this 
** fateful kinsmen.” 


“Just Manrron! O may the boat 
That bears him to the spirit land, — 
For ages on those bleak waves float 
Which catch no light from off its strand, 
Float blindly there, still laboring on 
Toward shores ’tis never doomed to reach; 
Float there till time itself is gone, 
And when again ’twould seek the beach 
From which, with that lone soul, it started, 
Baffling let that before it flee, 
Till hope of rest hath all departed, 
And still when that last hope is gone, 
A guideless thing float on, float on!” 


As the forms of that unhappy eve flit through 
the dim recesses of Memory, the aged Indian speaks 
in tones of solemn energy; and his narration is 
more beautiful and interesting— 


“Our friends, they all stood gravely round 
Waiting until that moon should rise, 
The bridal moon whose aspect crowned, 

For good or ill our destinies : 
The signal too, the hour had come 
When I could claim my bride and home.” 


She, going forth to meet him, receives the deadly 
plunge of his false friend’s knife. The narrator 
grasps his throat, and turns to his bleeding Nulkah : 


“ Aided by that untimely beam, 

Which harbingered such bridal woes, 
1 watch’d its ebbing current gleam, 

And, watching, would not, could not deem 
That blessed life's too precious stream 
Growing each moment darker, colder, 





E’en while I to my heart did fold her, 
Already at its close. 
She tried to speak—then press’d my hand, 
And look’d—oh, looked into my eyes 
As if through them the spirit-land 
Would first upon her vision rise ; 
As if her soul that could not stay, 
Through mine might only pass away.” 


He swoons away, and after long days of stupify- 
ing agony awakes,— 


‘** Awoke to know some joys had been 
Which now to me could be no more ; 
Awoke to know that life to me 
Was henceforth but a girdled tree 
Whose tough limbs stil] must bide the blast 
Until the trunk to earth be cast, 
Though fruit nor blossom ne’er can smile 
Upon those wrestling limbs the while.”—{p. 122.) 


Over him is watching the murderer of his bride, 
who hopes that some sudden impulse of vengeance 
will prompt the narrator instantly to slay him, so 
that in the spirit-land he first shall meet her, by 
both too well, too wildly loved. In the glistening 
movnlight an airy form appears to him, 


“With palm reversed it seemed to say, 
‘If yet thou wilt not with me go, 
Keep him—oh keep but him away !” 


“And did I not? ay, while the knell 
Of youth and hope yet echo'd by, 
Did I not then allay thy fears, 
Perturbed soul that his was nigh? 
And o’er the waste of dreary years, 
On which heart-withered doom’d to dwell, 
1 look with wearying vision back— 
Have I not on that desert track, 
Sweet spirit, kept love’s vigil well? 
Oh have I not? Yes—though no more 
I see at night those moon-touch’d fingers, 
Still beckoning as they did of yore ; 
And though the features of my love. 
As near me still in dreams she lingers, 
Look bright as yon bright star above, 
And peaceful, as in that blest time, 
When our young loves were in their prime— 
I know that from the land of shades, 
When wandering thus to haunt these glades, 
The vigil to her soul is dear, 
I kept, and still am keeping here! 
— Enough of this, thou still would’st know 
How dealt I with my mortal foe !” 


The wretched murderer exerts every effort to 
tempt the narrator to slay him. At a certain time 
he rushes before him and bares “ his bosom to the 
charge”—which the narrator, though almost mas- 
tered by his strong, impulsive feelings, restrains— 
for the remembered vow yet thrills his heart— 


* At last with low, half-smothered ery 
And quivering frame, he gain’d his feet, 
And to the woods began to fly, 
Growing at every step more fleet : 
But from that hour where’er he fled, 
There too my shadow darkenéd !” 
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He binds his weapons to his head and pursues 
him through the deep “ strait,” and over the moun- 
tain torrents until, 


“ At length within a broken dell, 

Where a gnarl’d beach the tempest shock 

Had parted from the leaning rock, 
Among its cable roots he fell ; 

Where, panting, soon I saw him lie, 
Shrivelling against the blasted trunk 

With knees drawn up and cowering eye, 
As if my avenging tread had shrunk 

The miscreant there as [ drew nigh. 
1 spoke not, but I gazed upon 

That wolf with fangs and courage gone, 
Gazed on his quailing features till 

Their furtive glance was fix’d by mine, 
And I could see his writhing will 

Her feeble throne to me resign. 
He rose, an abject, broken man, 

He dared not fight—he dared not fly ; 
His very life in my veins ran, 

Who would not let him cast it by ! 
And still he is the thing that then 
He wilted to, within that glen: 

Living—if life be drawing breath— 
But dead in all that last should die, 

For him there is no further death 

Till from the earth he withereth.” 


Terrified and lonely he becomes the meek ser- 
vant of his master. We present the following as 
an example of our poet’s observant eye to one of 
the most remarkable traits of character that lights 
and enshades the mouldering spirit—which, cower- 
ing in the presence of its master, recovers the fit- 


ful energy of former independence in the mind’s 
decay— 


“ With me he now is alway meek, 

But sometimes, chafing in his thrall, 
He to my dog will sharply speak, 

comes, or comes not at his call. 

They both are in my camp below, 

From which I now in hunting weather 
For days can often safely go, 

Leaving the two alone together. 
But in those years my watch began, 

His limbs were agile as my own, 
And sometimes then the tortured man, 

For weeks beyond my search hath flown 

In shades more deep to breathe alone.” 


But one watchful eye tracks him every where 
through the forest and islands; one strong arm 


—— “Snatched him o'er and o’er again 
From death he sought by fell and flood.” 


Spiritless and timid the punished Indian drags 
through life, with but one light gleaming through 
long and dreary years—the lightning-glance of his 
vigilant guide reveals his own desolation and the 
ceaseless doom that awaits him. At midsummer 
he sought for death, amid the blazing woods, but 
his watcher snatched him from the devouring flames, 
perilling his own life to acquit himself of his solemn 


the flickering spark of life, by flinging his arms 
around the cold frame of his enemy, and through 
the dreary midnight hours often “ wakes” to see if 
his pulses yet betrayed the existence so bound up 
with his own. 





charge. In the chilling snows of winter he warms 


LVI. 


‘“‘ And thus as crowding seasons changed, 
When many a year was dead and gone, 
I round these lakes in manhood ranged, 
Where yet in age I wander in, 

And still o’er that poor slave I’ve kept 

A vigil that hath never slept ; 

And while upon this earth I stay, 

From her I'l! still keep him away— 
From her whom | at last shall see 

My own, my own eternally ! 





LVIII. 


White man! I say not that they lie 
Who preach a faith so cold and drear 
That wedded hearts in yon cold sky 
Meet not as they were mated here. 
But scorning not thy faith, thou must, 
Stranger, in mine have equal trust : 
The Red-man’s faith by Him implanted, 
Who souls to both our races granted. 
Thou know’st in life we mingle not, 
Death cannot change our different lot ! 
He who hath placed the white man’s heaven, 
Where hymns on vapory clouds are chanted, 
To harps by angel fingers played ; 
Not less on his Red children smiles, 
To whom a land of souls is given, 
Where in the ruddy West array’d 
Brighten our blessed hunting isles. 
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LIX. 


There souls again to youth are born, 
A youth that knows no withering ! 
There, blithe and bland the breeze of morn 
Fresheneth an eternal Spring 
’Mid trees, and flowers and waterfalls, 
And fountains bubbling from the moss, 
And leaves that quiver with delight, 
As from their shade the warbler calls, 
Or choiring, glances to the light, 
On wings which never lose their gloss : 
There brooks that bear their buds away, 
From branches that will bend above them, 
So closely they could not but love them, 
To the same bowers again will stray 
From which at first they murmuring sever, 
Still floating back their blossoms to them, 
Still with the same sweet music ever, 
Returning yet once more to woo them ; 
There love, like bird and brook and blossom, 
Is young forever in each bosom! : 


LX. 


Those blissful IsLanps or THE WEsT: 
I've seen, myself, at sunset time, 
The golden lake in which they rest; 
Seen, too, the barks that bear the Blest 
Floating toward that fadeless clime : 
First dark, just as they leave our shore, 
Their sides then brightening more and more, 
’T ill in a flood of crimson light 
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They melted from my straining sight. 
And she, who climb'd the storm-swept steep, 
She too the foaming wave would dare, 
So oft love’s vigil here to keep. 
Stranger, albeit thou think’st I dote, 
I know, | know she watches there! 
Watches upon that radiant strand, 
Watehes to see her lover’s boat 
Approach the Spirit-Land.” 


LXI. 


‘* He ceased, and spake no more that night, 
Though oft, when chillier blew the blast, 
I saw him moving in the light, 
The fire, that he was feeding, cast i 
While I, still wakeful, pondered o’er 
His wondrous story more and more. 
| thought, not wholly waste the mind 
Where FairH so deep a root could find, 
Faitru which both love and life could save, 
And keep the first in age still fond, 
Thus blossoming this side the grave 
In steadfast trust of fruit beyond. 
And when in after years | stood 
By INca-paH-cHO’s haunted water, 
Where long ago that hunter woo’d 
In early youth its island daughter, 
And traced the voiceless solitude 
Once witness of his loved one’s slaughter 
At that same season of the leaf 
In which I heard him tell his grief— 
I thought some day I’d weave in rhyme 
That tale of mellow Autumn time.” 


We envy not him who can rise from the perusal of 
this poem without feeling more deeply impressed 
with the solemn, thrilling earnesiness, which has 
invested Indian character and Indian love in all the 
hues of sunlight or of shade, that are woven through 
every portion of their history. ; 

We note some defects in measure, occurring at 
rare intervals, but neither frequent nor very gross. 
Such are the lines italicized.—(p. 55.) 


“‘ Why should I murmur lest she may forget me? 
Why should I grieve to be by her forgot, 

Better, then, wish, that she had never met me, 
Better, oh far, she should remember not.” 


And, 
‘In one mad impulse, pour my soul 
Far beyond passion’s base control,” 
Together with the following (from the Bob O. Lin- 
kum,) p. 157. 
‘“*Caught’st thou thy carol from Otawa maid.” 


In all these cases the rhythm and accent are at 
variance. But there are some cases in which we 
think Mr. Hoffman is at variance with good taste, 
and yet we hardly know how to speak of what 
cannot escape the notice of the most casual reader. 
Thus, the separation of words by throwing part in- 
to the beginning of the next line as dust-y, (p. 76,) 
and filling out a line with a word to make a rhyme, 
as is seen from the first line of stanza iii, p. 138, 
together with some unusual expressions like “death- 
besetted,” (p. 66,) and the repetition of words like 
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* soulfulness,” (p. 151,) hardly comport with oar 
notions of arrangement. There are, frequently, 
expressions and verses which remind us of other 
Poems, by various writers, especially Moore. 
Thus the sublime “ Morning Hymn,” (p. 23,) seems 
quite similar to Bacon’s 

“* God said let there be light'—‘ with sunny glance’ 

The light waves wooed ye as ye passed along,” etc. 
Which the reader may find extracted in Mr. Ever- 
est’s memorial to Bacon, in the Southern Literary 
Messenger, April, 1841;—The “ Room, Boys, 
Room,” (p. 27,) has much the same tone of senti- 
ment as Morris’ * O’er the Monntains ;” and, on 
p. 55, the first stanza like Moore’s on “ Music.” 
“They say that thou art altered, Amy,” of similar 
measure to the popular song. “I’m sitting on the 
stile, Mary.” So on page 68, (the close of the 
ambuscade,)— 

“ Within whose bosom as they fell, 

Arose as hideous, wild a yell, 

As if the very earth were riven, 

And shrieks from hell were upward driven,” 
sounds very much like “the Gheber’s Death,” in 
Moore’s most wild and terrible tragedy. ‘“* Thy 
Name was once the magic spell” is not superior 
to the beautiful extract on p. 152. To those who 
think these are grave defects, Mr. Hoffman’s com- 
plete edition will appear somewhat defaced. But 
we are reminded that “ the course of true” Poetry 
“does not always run smooth,” or free; and he 
only is capable of extending that indulgence to 
slight errors of this kind, who has experienced the 
need of such indulgence himself. Those who think 
that these are enough to “ damn a poem,” may see, 
in the increasing popularity of these brief Poems, 
at once the rebuke and disproof of their fond im- 
aginations. We have aimed to let him speak for 
himself—and think the reader has been disposed to 
believe, with us, that there are few more capable 
of doing so with honor to himself and his country 
than the author of the “ Vigil of Faith,” and the 
“Verses to West-Point.” 


TO ELIA. 


BY ALTON. 


A year hath fled—a year—what is a year? 
It is a thing composed of months, weeks, days— 
Which doth at first fond expectations raise, 
E’en at the end, to mock us with despair. 
When dawn'd that, which, is now with those that “ were,” 
For thee I felt my ardent bosom burn 
With fervent love : and fondly hop'd in turn, 
To clasp thee to this truthful breast fore’er— 
But ah, how bitterly my hopes have been 
Like Autumn leaves—all wither'd in a year! 
Oh! if my future years like those I’ve seen 
Must be—I would not wish to linger here— 
The single thought, that we have lov’d in vain, 
Will darken all my days, of life, that yet remain! 
Charleston, S. C. 
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DIES IRZ 


This noble remnant of Medieval! poetry is invest- 
ed with the most interesting and touching associa- 
tions, We make no apology, therefore, for devo- 
ting to ita place in our pages. A production which 
has been deemed worthy of translation into every 
modern European language, and has received the 
applause of the first scholars of the age, will fully 
repay our readers for the time and attention which 
they may be disposed to give to its examination. 
The authorship of this hymn, like that of the Im- 
itation of Christ, is involved in some obscurity ; 
but the best authorities concur in ascribing it to 
Thomas de Celano, the friend and biographer of 
Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Order of Mi- 
norites or Franciscans. It is generally supposed 
to have been composed about the year 1250.* 

The readers of Géethe’s Faust will recollect 
the powerful impression which was made by some 
stanzas of this hymn upon the mind of Margaret, 
in the cathedral scene. Walter Scott’s admiration 
of it is well known. He incorporated some of its 
opening stanzas into his Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
from which they were transferred by Bishop He- 
berinto his Hymnsof the Church Service. Sopow- 
erful a hold had it taken upon his memory that, du- 
ring the few lucid intervals of his last days, its ca- 
dences lingered upon his lips, as was the case with 
an earlier and less gifted poet, the Earl of Ros- 
common.t The Dies Ire suggested to Mozart his 
celebrated Requiem, the production of his dying 
bed, and left incomplete, because the intense ex- 
citement which the theme evoked snapped the cords 
of life, before his work was done. 

The Latin original is now accessible to Ameri- 
can readers in several publications. It is found in 
the German Selections of Edwards and Park ; The 
Catholic Melodies ; The Catholic Harp ; Thoughts 
in Past Years, (ihe production of Rev. Isaac Wil- 
liams,) and The Encyclopedia Americana. From 
this last source we transfer it to our columns. 


Dies irze, dies illa 
Solvet seclum in favilla 
Teste David cum Sibylla. 


Quantus tremor est futurus, 
Quando Judex est venturus, 
Cuncta stricte discussurus. 


Tuba mirum spargens sonum 
Per sepulchra regionum, 
Coget omnes ante thronum. 


Mors stupebit, et natura, 
Cum resurget creatura, 
Judicanti responsura. 


* Gieseler’s Ch. Hist. IT. 288. 
+ Lockhart’s Life of Scott, i, 430. 








Liber scriptus proferetur, 
In quo totum continetur, 
Unde mundus judicetur. 


Judex ergo cum sedebit 
Quidquid latet apparebit, 
Nil inultum remanebit. 


Quid sum miser tunc dicturus ? 
Quem patronum rogaturus, 
Cum vix justus sit securus? 


Rex tremende majestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis, 
Salva me, fons pietatis. 


Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tue vie, 
Ne me perdas illa die. 


Querens me sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti Crucem passus, 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


Juste judex ultionis, 
Donum fac remissionis, 
Ante diem rationis. 


Ingemisco tanquam reus, 
Culpa rubet vultus meus : 
Supplicanti parce, Deus. 


Qui Mariam absolvisti, 
Et latronem exaudisti, 
Mihi quoque spem dedisti. 


Preces mez non sunt digne, 
Sed tu, bone, fac benigne, 
Ne perenni cremer igne. 


Inter oves locum preesta 
Et ab hedis me sequestra 
Statuens in parte dextra. 


Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribus addictis. 
Voca me cum benedictis. 


Oro supplex, et acclinis 
Cor contritum quasi cinis, 
Gere curam mei finis. 


Lachrymosa dies illa 
Qua resurget ex favilla. 


Judicandus homo reus, 
Huic ergo parce Deus. 


Pie Jesu, Domine, dona eis requiem. Amen. 


In some of the copies of this hymn, there is a 
variation in the reading of the third line of the 
first stanza, Crucis expandens veailla, being sub- 
stituted for Teste David cum sibylla. The latter 
is the reading at Paris; the former is the reading 
at Rome ; and it has been adopted by Williams, as 
might be expected from his well-known predilec- 
tions. ‘The Parisian reading is manifestly the cor- 
rect one, since the other destroys the aecentual 
rhythm of the verse. The Sibylline Oracles con- 
stituted an acknowledged authority in Medieval 
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times ; and their genuineness has found a staunch 
advocate in modern times, in Bishop Horsley. 
Xystus Betuleius and Sebastian Castellio, in the 
Basil edition of 1555, admit their genuineness ; but 
they are now universally exploded.* 

The first peculiarity of this hymn that arrests 
the attention of the reader, is that the verse is ac- 
centual, and not metrical, as is the case in classic 
poetry. A second peculiarity consists in the fact 
that the lines terminate with rhymes. In both 
these respects, the hymn partakes of the character- 
istics of modern rather than ancient verse. Each 
of these points is worthy of examination. 

Accent is not accidental, but essential to words, 
being “ part and parcel” of language itself. Al- 
“though it may vary at different periods in the his- 
tory of a language, yet at any given epoch, it must 
be uniform among all who employ words as an in- 
telligible medium of intercommunication. In the 
reduction of language to writing, the spoken ac- 
cent must, of course, be preserved, and therefore | 
the pronunciation of prose and of poetry must be| 
identical. Prose being the result of the regular 
and quiet operation of the intellectual faculties, it 
is the forin of expression which a writer naturally | 
employs when giving utterance to unexcited thought | 
and solicitous only to express definitely his mean- 
ing. But poetry is the offspring of passion, and 
seeks utterance in the music as well as the mean- 
ing of language. 

It follows from the nature of the case, that the 
first attempts of a people at rhythmical expression 
of thought would be very simple, confined to the 
utterance of alternate sentences of similar length, 
and thus forming an equipoise of sound. It would 
be a system of parallelism. This is in fact the 
form in which we find the oldest and simplest po- 
etry in the world—the Hebrew.t¢ The next im- 
provement would consist in the regular recurrence 
of accents, irrespective of the number of syllables, 
in two or more successive lines of a poem. Of 
this we have a specimen in the rhythm of Cole- 
ridge’s Christabel, in which the number of accents 
in each line is the same, although that of the syl- 
lables varies. The approach to unity and harmo- 








most artificial form which poetry assumes, is that 
which demands not only a certain number of syl- 
lables in each verse, but a regular and complica- 
ted alternation in the quantity of these syllables. 
In this state we find the classic compositions of 
Greece and Rome. 

If we possessed those old Roman ballads and 
songs, the loss of which was so vainly regretted 
by Cicero, and which constituted the only national 
literature which Rome ever had; and could by 
means of them trace the history of versification 
among the Romans, we should most likely find that 
it passed through just the phases which we have 
described. Inthe song of the Fratres Arvales, 
the oldest specimen of the language extant, we 
seek in vain for any trace of metrical, or even ac- 
centual arrangement.* The same may be affirm- 
ed of the lines which compose the Duillian and 
Scipian inscriptions.t| The Saturnian measure, 
in which these verses are said to have been com- 
posed, is, according to the specimens given by the 
grammarians, sufficiently regular, but it is impos- 
sible to accommodate to it the ancient fragments 
that remain. Terentianus Maurus has furnished 
us with the very line in which the Metelli threat- 
ened their satirical persecutor, the poet Nevius. 


Dabunt Melum Metelli Nevio poetx.t 


This verse consists of an iambic dimeter catalectic 
and three trochees. Itis probable, however, that the 
poets allowed themselves very great license in the 
use of this measure, even if they aimed at any met- 
rical regularity atall. ‘That this latter supposition 
is not destitute of authority, we may learn from 
those lines of Ennius, in which he tells us that the 
Saturnian measure was used by the Roman poets 
before they had scaled the heights of Parnassus. 


Cum neque Musarum scopulos quisquam superarat, 
Nec dicti studiosus erat. 


According to Hermann’s description of this mea- 
sure, even the verse just quoted is not correct, for it 
would require the last syllable in Metelli to be 
short.|} ‘The failure of critics to coerce these old 
Saturnians into any recognized arrangement of 





ny made by this arrangement would soon lead to| 
another, and the poet would restrict his verses to| 
a certain number of syllables as well as accents. | 
This is the form of modern poetry. ‘The last and| 


* Sibyllinorum Oraculorum, Libri. viii. Basilee. Xyst. 
Bet. Epist. Mayer rejects them, as manifeste interpolata, 
Historia Diaboli. Tubing, p. 527. They were probably 
composed about A. D. 138, by some well-meaning, but in- 
discreet Christian. Mosheim. Eccl. Hist. (Ed. Murdock) 


i, 159. 
+ Nordheimer’s Heb. Gramm., B. iv. ch. 1. Lowth’s 
Lectures, iii., with the corrections of the Am. Ed. Kno- 


bel’s Prophetismus der Heb. i, § 34. De Wette’s Introduc. 


metrical feet favors the supposition, that at the pe- 
riod of their composition, the accent of prose still 
predominated in poetry, and that the quantity of 
the syllables was a matter of inferior consideration. 
It is remarkable that in some of our English nur- 
sery rhymes, which were, of course, composed en- 


tirely on the accentual principle, regular Saturnian 


* See the song in Dunlop's Hist. Rom. Lit. i, 44, andin 
Penny Cyclop. xx, 112, 

+ About A. U. C. 492, Dunlop. i, 48, 51. 

t Pseudo-Asconius on Cic. mentions the verse. Vide 
Niebuhr’s Rom. Hist. iv. 24. (Am. Ed.) 

§ See Niebubr’s view of the Saturnian verse in Hist. 
Rome. i, 137. (Am. Ed.) 





to the Psalms, Translated in Biblic. Repos., iii, -pp. 478, 
514. 


|| Hermann, Elementa Doctr. Met. p. 395. Dunlop, i, 
77. 
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verses occur. Here are some which every one 
will recognize— 


The king was in the parlor counting out his money, 
The queen was in the kitchen eating bread and honey.* 


After the introduction of Greek literature among 
the Romans, the measures of poetry became still 
more artificial and further removed from the sim- 
ple rhythm of prose. Yet even here the influence 
of the prose accent is apparent, especially where 
we might naturally expect it, in the drama, which 
must, as far as possible, be conformed to the spo- 
ken language of a people. The old comic writers 
endeavored to combine the arsis and thesis of metre 
with the accent of prose, so that in their lines, the 
metrical and rhythmical intonation might coincide. 
Hence the prosodial licenses at which their crit- 
ies have been so scandalized. Many of the lines 
of Plautus defy all attempts to coerce them within 
the limits of any assignable metre ; so that while 
some critics have given him up in despair, and even 
denied to him all knowledge of prosody, others have 
been compelled to apply a procustean process, to 
bring him within any thing like orthodox dimen- 
sions ¢ Terence isin an equally bad predicament, 
as any one may see by consulting Bentley De Metr. 
Teren., or the interminable prolegomena to the Del- 
phin edition of his plays. 

This artificial characteristic of Roman poetry, 
superinduced by Greek culture, finally became pre- 
dominant, and succeeding writers carefully sought 
a discordance between the metrical intonation and 
the ordinary accent. In Virgil, the most artistic 
of the Roman poets, their coincidence is studious- 
ly avoided. Itis very clear, however, that a sys- 
tem of versification so entirely artificial must have 
been restricted to the educated, and could never 
have been adopted by the mass of the people. 
They adhered to the old system. Disregarding 
the metrical quantity of syllables, they pronounced 
them according to their accentual value. Sueto- 
nius quotes some satirical lines on Julius Casar— 
pasquinades composed by facetious cits and sol- 
diers—-in which this neglect of quantity is very 
apparent. 

It may not be improper now to inquire whether 
the prose accent, which, as we have remarked, is 
essential to a Janguage, was observed in the pro- 
nunciation of poetry. Assuredly this must have 
been the case, unless we suppose that the Romans 
spoke one language in prose and another in poetry. 


* Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome. Preface. 

{ Biahr's Geschichte der Rém. Lit. §42. 

t We find Bentley's tract appended to the second vol- 
ume of Scheller’s Latin Grammar ; and as the prolegomena 
aforesaid of the Delphin Editors were among the troubles 
of our youthful days, we fully concur with him in his as- 
tonishment and horror at their doings: quasi tant# molis 
esset Romanam nunc licentiam, quant# olim erat Gentem 
condidisse. 
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This is so manifestly true of Greek, that we do 
not see how it can be questioned. In that language 
the meaning of a word frequently depends upon 
the accent. Coleridge has given it as his judg- 
ment, that the *‘ common conversation was entirely 
regulated by accent ;”* and there exists no just 
reason for supposing that this essential feature of 
the language was lost in the recitation of poetry. 

The well-known anecdote related of Demosthe- 
nes whose false pronunciation of pic8wrds, with the 
accent on the antepenultimate, was corrected by 
his audience, illustrates the fixed position of the 
Greek accent. This is the practice of the mod- 
ern Greeks ; and their poetry is entirely accentual. 

Longinus, Fragment 3, has cited two passages 
from Demosthenes, one in heroic, and another in 
Ionic measure. ‘These are poetic verses, although 
undesigned. Were the prose accents neglected in 
their pronunciation t No more, we may presume, 
than they are in the accidental hexameters that 
occur in our English Bible, 





‘“‘ Bind your kings in chains, and your nobles in fetters of 
iron.” 


“Husbands! love your wives and be not bitter against them,” 


or in the Greek hexameters in James I., 17, and 
Heb. 12, 13.¢ In what way the ancients contri- 
ved to combine the metrical intonation—arsis and 
thesis—with the prose accent, we are unable to de- 
termine ; but we do not believe that this latter was 
ever separated from the spoken language. 

These remarks will suffice to show that the met- 
rical arrangement of syllables in verse is an artis- 
tic refinement, alien to language in its natural state, 
and appertaining only to a condition of high litera- 
ry cultivation. The Oriental tongues have never 
reached this state. It has never been possessed 
by the languages of Modern Europe; for as far 
back as we can trace their poetry, it is accentual, 
not metrical. It is even doubtful whether they are 
capable of it. It must be confessed we have an 
abundance of German and English hexameters, in 
our day; but they are not constructed after the 
classic model. Milton, who was, perhaps, as fa- 
miliar with the power and compass of our noble 
tongue as any who have ever used it, has given 
us his opinion on this point, in his “ sonnet to Mr. 
H. Lawes, on his Aires.” 


“ Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to stan 
With Midas ears, committing short and long.” 


This opinion of the great poet derives importance 
from the fact that his Latin poems, with the ex- 


* Table Talk, ii, p. 127. 
+ Wine1’s Grammar of the N. T. Appendix. Patton on 
the Greek Accents. American Bibl. Repos., vol. ix. Comp. 
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ception of a few mistakes in quantity, are among 
the most classical of modern compositions in that 
language. 

In the decline of a literature, the process which 
we have sketched above will be reversed, and poe- 
try will descend from the highly artificial metre of 
prosody to the accentual method of ordinary speech. 
This is precisely the course which Latin poetry 
followed. 

Traces of the neglect of quantity appear as early 
as the time of Hadrian, even in the productions of 
educated men. The well-known lines of Floras, 
to the Emperor, and his reply are, in the judgment 
of Hallam, accentual trochaics.* . 


Ego nolo Cesar esse, 
Ambulare per Britannus, 
Scythicas pati pruinas. 


Ego nolo Florus esse, 
Ambulare per tabernas, 
Latitare per popinas, 
Culices pati rotundos. 


This reply, and the lines of Hadrian to his soul, 
are all that remain of the emperor’s effusions. 
The latter commencing: Animula vagula, blandu- 
lo, are regular, being iambic dimeter acatalectic ; 
but the former, which were improvised, are accen- 
tual. 

“ The laws of quantity,” observes Hallam, “were 
forgotten, and an accentual pronunciation came to 
predominate before Latin had ceased to be a living 
language.”t Commodianus, a Christian writer of 
the third century, attacked the pagan superstitions 
with accentual hexameters. Of this philological 
curiosity we give a specimen : 


Prefatio nostra viam erranti demonstrat, 
Respectumque bonum, cum venerit seculi meta, 
Eternum fieri, quod dissredunt inscia corda. 


Augustine, in the fourth century, employed sim- 
ilar weapons against the Donatists, substituting for 
the hexameter, the more lively trochaic. The fol- 
lowing are the first lines : 


Abundantia peccatorum solet fratres conturbare ; 
Propter hoc dominus noster voluit nos preemonere. 


Auspicius, in the fifth century, salutes his friend, 
Count Arbogastes, with lines in which all quantity 
is outraged. 


Precelso expectabili bis Argobasto comiti 
Auspiciis, qui diligo salutem dico plurimam. 


Yet Hilary and Ambrose, in the fourth century, 
composed very fair verses. ‘Take of the latter the 
following specimen of iambic dimeter, the begin- 
ning of his celebrated hymn, 


7Eterna Christi munera 
Et martyrum victorias 


“ Hist. Lit. i, 38. 


Laudes ferentes debitas 
Letis canamus mentibus.* 


Prudentius, in the fourth century, composed very 
good verses, but his productions evince the inat- 
tention to prosody which was rapidly gaining ground. 
Coleridge (H. N.) cites two passages in which the 
penultimate of eremus and idola is shortened.t 
We add a third ; 


Idolium, longe purgata ex urbe fugandum. In Symm,. 612. 


Fortunatus abounds in false quantities. Ald- 
helm, at the commencement of the eighth century, 
complains of the difficulties encountered in learn- 
ing prosody.t 

Among the remains of these early poems, which 
are extant at the present time, there is a song 
which was sung in honor of the victory gained by 
Clotaire II, over the Saxons in 622. It is written 
in a loose accentual rhythm, which compares very 
well with that of our old English ballads and nur- 
sery rhymes. We quote the following stanza, ci- 
ted by Hallam. 


De Clotario est canere rege Francorum, 

Qui ivi pugnare cum gente Saxonum, 

Quam graviter provenisset missis Saxonum, 

Si non fuisset inclitus Faro de gente Burgundionum. 


Sismondi has given us, in the first volume of his 
Hist. Lit. of Europe,|| a Latin song, which was 
sung by the Modenese soldiery, whilst guarding 
their walls against the invading Hungarians, A. 
D. 924. The verse is accentual iambic. 


O tu qui servas armis ista menia, 
Noli dormire, moneo sed vigila !4 


There is little ground for doubt that at this peri- 
od accentual verses had become very common. 
The popular poetry which had never partaken of 
the artificial character of the classics, was fast 
gaining the ascendancy, and poets were beginning 
to adapt themselves to the popular ear. Metrical 
composition was still cultivated as a species of lit- 
erary refinement or luxury; but the people were 
addressed in accentual verses. Of this popular 
poetry, we have a very amusing specimen in the 
squib which was thrown out against Calixtus, in 
the twelfth century. Our readers may form some 
conception of this jeu d’ esprit from the following 
stanza : 

Paulus celos rapitur ad superiores, 
Ubi multas didicit res secretiores : 


Ad nos tandem rediens, instruensque mores, 
Suas (inquit) habeant quilibet uxores.¢ 


The same period furnishes us with a specimen of 


* See the entire hymn in Coleman’s Chr. Antiq., p. 225. 
+ Table Talk, 1, p. 129. 

t Hillmann, Stadtewesen des Mittelalt. LV. § 299. 

|| English Edition, 1, pp. 39-40. 

§ Hallam’s Hist. Lit. 1,37. Southern Review II, 49. 





t Middle Ages, p. 457. 


 Theiner’s Célibat der Geistl. Th. II, Abth. 1, § 296. 
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metre in which, although the quantity of the syl- 
lables is usually retained, the cesura is entirely 
neglected. It is the philippic of Hildebert against 
the fair sex. We must give a portion of it to our 
readers, as it is a curiosity, philological and an- 
thropological. 

Femina perfida, femina sordida, digna catenis. 

Mens male conscia, mobili’, impia, plena, venenis 

Vipera pessima, fossa novissima, mota lacuna ; 

Omnia suscipis, omnia decipis, omnibus una ; 

Horrida noctua, publica janua, semita trita ; 

Igne rapacior, aspide szvior est tua vita. 


Sed ohe! jam satis—enough from this illustrious 
misogynist. 

The foregoing specimens will enable our readers 
to trace the history of accentual Latin poetry, and 
thus account for the rhythmical structure of the 
Dies Ire. A similar change took place in Greek 
poetry. The earliest accentual Greek poem was 
written by Ptochoprodomus, about A. D. 1160. 
But this is foreign to our present theme. 

We should be glad to examine the other pecu- 
liarity of the Dies Ire, and trace the history of 
modern rhyme ; but we fear that we have already 
exhausted the patience of our readers on this very 
dry topic. We may recur to it at another time. 

Among the translations of this hymn which have 
come under our notice, we select the following, 
and offer them to our readers. In each of them 
the double rhymes of the original are imitated. 
The English version was published some time ago, 
in the Newark Daily Advertiser. The other is 
taken from a small anonymous collection of poems 
published in 1842, entitled “ Inni Canzoncine E 
Poesie Minori.” Our readers will find the version 
of Mr. Williams in the work referred to above, and 
another by the Rev. R. C. Trench, in “ The Con- 
servative Principle of our Literature; By Rev. 
William R. Williams, New York. 1844. p. 125. 


Day of wrath, that day of burning, 
All shall melt, to ashes turning, 
As foretold by Seers discerning. 


O! what fear it shall engender, 
When the Judge shall come in splendor, 
Strict to mark and just to render. 


Trumpet, scattering sound of wonder, 
Rending sepulchres asunder, 
Shall resistless summons thunder. 


All aghast when Death shall shiver, 
And great nature’s frame shall quiver, 
When the graves their dead deliver. 


Book where every act’s recorded, 
All events all time afforded, 
Shall be brought, and dooms awarded. 


When shall sit the Judge unerring, 
He'll unfold all here occurring, 
No just vengeance then deferring. 


What shall I say that time pending ? 
Ask what Advocate’s befriending, 
When the just man needs defending ? 





*) Voce dantesca: per giudicato. 





King Almighty and all knowing, 
Grace to sinners freely showing, 
Save me, Fount of good o’erflowing. 


Think, O Jesus, for what reason 
Thou endur’dst earth’s spite and treason, 
Nor me lose in that dread season. 


Seeking me, Thy worn feet hasted, 
On the cross, Thy soul death tasted, 
Let such labor not be wasted. 


Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Grant me perfect absolution, 
Ere that day of execution. 


Culprit like, I—heart all broken, 
On my cheek shame’s crimson token— 
Plead the pardoning word be spoken. 


Thou who Mary gav’st remission, 
Heard the dying thief’s petition, 
Cheer with hope my lost condition; 


Though my prayers do nothing merit, 
What is needful, Thou confer it— 
Lest I endless fire inherit. 


Mid the sheep a place decide me, 
And from goats on left divide me, 
Standing on the right beside Thee. 


When th’ accurst away are driven, 
To eternal blessings given, 
Call me with the bless’d to heav’n. 


I beseech Thee prostrate lying, 
Heart as ashes, contrite sighing, 
Care for me when I am dying. 


On that awful day of wailing, 

Human destinies unveiling, 

When man rising, stands before Thee, 
Spare the culprit, God of glory. 


SEQUENZA DEI MORTI 


composta da Tommaso da Celano. 
DIES IRAE DIES ILLA. 


Transportata in verso italiano. 


Quel gran di, di che ira stilla, 
Sciorra il secolo in favilla : 
David vide lo e Sibilla. 


Quanto allor sara il tremore, 
Quando gingnera il Signore, 
Di ogni colpa indagatore. 


Pien di orror di tuba i] suono 
Per le tombe, u’ morti sono, 
Corra ognuno innanzi al trono. 


Morte stupira e natura, 
Laseiando ogni creatura 
La sua trista sepoltura. 


Scritto un libro fia spiegato, 
In cui tutto sta notato 
Onde il mondo sia givggiato. *) 


Dunqgue assiso ivi il Signore, 
L’opre occulte apparse fuore, 
Vendicato fie ogni errore. 
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Lasso, oimé, che dird io? 
Qual padrone sara il mio, 
Se anche il giusto teme e il pio? 


Ré di tremenda maestade, 
Tu che salvi per bontade, 
Salva me, somma pietade. 


Ti ricorda, o Gesii pio, 
Del tuo andar son cajion’ io, 
Fammi grazia del mio rio. 


Nel cercarmi gia sudasti, 
Con tuo sangue mi comprasti : 
Tanti affanni non sian guasti. 


Degno io ben son del supplizio, 
Ma ti mostra a me propizio, 
Anzi al giorno del giudizio. 


lo son reo fra pianti accolto, 
Cui la colpa arde nel volto, 
Fammi, o Dio, per grazia assolto. 


Tu che assolvesti Maria, 
E il ladron da colpa ria 
Desti speme all’ alma mia. 


Di pregarti indegno io sono, 
Ma, Signore dolce e buono, 
Dammi il ciel}, non fiamme, in dono. 


Tra le agnelle un luogo presta, 
E dai capri mi sequestra, 
Dammi posto alla tua destra. 


Confutati i maledetti 
Git nel fuoco eterno astretti, 
Chiama me coi benedetti. 


Prego supplice e prostrato, 
Quasi in polve il cuor spezzato, 
Il mio fin rendi beato. 


Lagrimoso il di, che*in fuoco 
Fara desto in ognun loco 
Pel giudizio l’uomo rio: 


Deh, perdonagli, gran Dio. 
Gesi, dolce e pio Signor, 


Da riposo e pace a lor. Amen. 


J: kn - 
Richmond, Va. 





THE NOTED FIRM. 


BY NASUS. 


“ There is scarce truth enough alive to make societies 


secure ; but security enough to make fellowships accursed 
much upon this riddle runs the wisdom of the world.” 
Measure for Measure. 


How strangely complex in its nature and intri- 
cate in its construction is the machinery of society. 
The most minute component part bears an impor- 


tant relation and dependence to the great integral 


while its propelling powers and principles of mo- 
tion are wonderfully subtile and pervading. Al- 
though, in towns and villages, its dimensions and 
operations are less extensive than in those great 
thoroughfares of life—cities—yet the same proper- 
ties and peculiarity of construction exist, and one 
can become better initiated in its mysteries by a 
more limited and immediate observation. 

In the quiet old town of P this curious ma- 
chine was most actively propelled and sustained by 
a certain firm, Slander, Gossip & Co., which not 
only boasts of authentic antiquity, but immense in- 
| fluence in its widely extended branches. From 
time immemorial it has maintained a busy progress, 
flourishing midst the disruption of long established 
plans and systems of secular origin, and never sus- 
pending its operations because of commercial] panics 
or heavy bankruptcies. 

Miss Dorothy Gleaner had made considerable 
investments in this noted firm, and was, doubtless, 
ruminating upon some new speculation as she sat 
buried in the cushions of her three-cornered chair, 
gazing with fixed intensity into the fire, which al- 
most made her lonely parlor cheerful with its noisy 
hickory blaze. Judging by her statue-like attitude, 
the process of * fancy linking” was of a most ab- 
sorbing nature, for not even the repeated pricking 
up of her poodle’s blue-bowed ear, or the wooing 
glance of his twinkling eye as he lifted his snowy, 
tiny head from her softly-slippered feet attracted 
her slightest notice. As this species of the ca- 
nine race is proverbially jealous, the pampered 
Juan very naturally became indignant that all his 
waggings should be thus unheeded, so he tried 
the effect of a shrill bark and then sprang suddenly 
towards the window. It was nothing save the 
moonlight glancing through the parted curtains, 
but as if to shame his mistress’ insensibility to its 
heart-sofiening beauty, he seemed determined to 
evince his sentimental appreciation by sundry gyra- 
tions in the mellow rays and then complacently 
rested upon his hind legs to indulge in heavenly 
contemplations. But Miss Dorothy had no taste 
for the “‘ melancholy element,” and in her present 
mood, the chaste smiles of full-orbed Cynthia 
seemed too coldly bright; so she forthwith arose 
to exclude them. The flowing folds of emboss- 
ed damask soon swept obliviously from the gilded 
cornice, and the chagrined Juan soon fell into a 
snooze. But notwithstanding Miss Dorothy’s effort 
to resist a soul-subduing influence, the keen whistle 
of Boreas reverberated so mournfully from his 
dreary caverns, that it quickly conjured images of 
thought clothed in hues not the brightest or most 
desirable to her mental ken. The spectres of the 
past glided before her in slow and solemn distinct- 
ness, echoing through the hushed stillness that 
strange ‘“‘ Nevermore,” which fell as startlingly 
on her faney’s ear as if uttered by that “ omi- 
nous bird,’ when the lover of the lost Lenore 
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craved a “ respite and kind nepenthe.” The pres- 
ent was but a dread array of crumbling structures 
over which the rainbow wing of Hope scarce hov- 
ered to give one bright promise of the future. 
Nowas the “tinkling footfall” of retrospection rarely 
wakes delight in such minds as Miss Dorothy’s, 
it is not surprising she should have made another ob- 
livious effort, and soon the “ ominous echo” was 
stilled by a survey of her person in the octangular 
mirror , which rapidly brought those most promi- 
nent features in her mental constitution, vanity and 
curiosity, into their usual restless play. Electro- 
magnetism, phonology, photology, nor any other 
ism or ology, seemed half so wonderful and inex- 
plicable to her, as the simple problem, why old Time 
had nearly wheeled through another winter, when 
Cupid’s abundant harvest is garnered in by Hy- 
men, without even beginning a sheaf for her. She 
was younger than the youngest of the four Miss 
Snapalls,—Miss Jemima, who would soon be Mrs. 
Long—richer than the widow Simper, who had 
just doffed her weeds, more attractive in appear- 
ance, if not in beauty, than Rachel Crusty, whose 
last visit to the West had secured her a Jacob, and 
far more imbued with the milk of human kindness 
than her friend and school companion, Mrs. Ad- 
der, who had been a something more than a better 
half for many long years. But withal, the remem- 
brance of several rejected offers was still too viv- 
idly cherished for utter despair, and if one could 
believe that the hoary-haired sire ever was con- 
siderate enough to remain in statu quo, Miss Doro- 
thy was a living example of hismerecy. Although 
she had reached that certain age which, without 
the aid of the family chronicles, or the recollection 
of the ‘oldest inhabitant,’ is apt to continue a 
most uncertain age, still she was determined to 
expunge from her vocabulary that ugly monosylla- 
ble which is only desirable to a disciple of Bac- 
chus, when snuffing the flavor of an opened cask. 
The sure gait and wonted course of the said 
venerable were, therefore, seemingly arrested ; 
for none were more successful in supporting 
every charm that came within the range of girl- 
ish fascination than Miss Dorothy, who was per- 
fectly conversant with all the arts and appliances 
of taste so prevalent in the nineteenth century. 
The work of transformation affected her given name, 
if not her surname, for not only was the olden-time 
“Dolly” decidedly dropped, but also the last sylla- 
ble of the original, leaving the more euphonious 
and youthful abbreviation “ Dory” to salute the ear 
with a sort of pet-like sweetness. Now, it was 
true, that, compared to many in P , Miss Doro- 
thy was not naturally deficient in amiability, but 
as every faculty of the mind is improved by 
exercise, so is every faculty of the soul deadened 
by disuse or neglect, and while curiosity and van- 
ity received such a magical impetus in her efforts 
at juvenility, they gradually superseded the more 








ennobling qualities, thus rendering her a noted 
member of “the noted firm.” 

But hark! Miss Dorothy was thrown into a state 
of trepidation by a loud knocking at the front 
door. 

“ Bless me! perhaps it is the great catch, Robert 
Preston, for whom all the girls are setting caps, 
I must see that mine is becoming. How provo- 
king, the lamp is not lighted! Oh me! there 
is a second knock, be still you noisy pest,” 
and poor Juan felt an unkind thrust from the 
slippered feet as she reached the bell to give a 
more furious pull. Fortunately for Jerry the en- 
trance of Mrs. Adder allayed the storm of vexa- 
tion, which otherwise would have been visited upon 
him for his remissness in portal duty. 

“‘ Where have you kept yourself, Dory ? I really 
could not resist the temptation of a sociable chat 
this cold evening, for 1 have heaps of strange 
news.” 

“Do open your wallet as speedily as possible, 
my appetite for news has increased from being im- 
mured by a cold for nearly a week.” 

“ But you surely have heard the wonder of the 
day, for even my poor dolt of a husband kept 
awake from his evening nap long enough to dis- 
cuss its probability ?” 

“In mercy to my patience cut short such pro- 
voking preliminaries,” said Miss Dory impatiently, 
‘my ignorance is not so surprising, since 1 have 
missed seeing you several times lately.” 

“ True, dear,” returned Mrs. Adder, regardless 
of the irony expressed in her friend’s tone and 
countenance. “ You know wives always possess 
in their husbands a key to many secrets relating to 
people and things in general, which are fast locked 
to the single. But I must confess mine is of little 
use in this respect, being too dull for any thing save 
the price-current and the rise of stocks—though, 
as I say, for a marvel, even he has heard the last 
rumor. Ahme! I know a something more which, 
if I were the least malicious, I could convert into 
a whirlpool of mischief.” 

Mrs. Adder’s self-importance was, if possible, 
greater than Miss Dory’s impatient anxiety, as she 
drew still closer and continued. 

** Well I will tell you all about it, and the ‘ some- 
thing more’ too if you promise inviolable secresy, 
as I would not have it to go any farther. It is 
said throughout the town that Robert Preston 
and Gertrude Lewis are to be married? though 
I cant believe it, for they say the arfstocratic old 
Mrs. Preston is in a perfect fury about the mere 
report.” 

“Oh! my, what a gay deceiver he must be, for 
it was not more than a fortnight ago when you 
talked of nothing but his-devotion to your niece. 
Pray how does Caroline relish such inconstancy ?” 

“‘ She, like myself, wont believe it, though, as 
my husband says, the ‘stocks’ in her favor have 
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sensibly declined, not having seen Preston for a 
week. His attentions were certainly such as to 
induce the suspicion of a matrimonial proposal. 
Ah! Dory, how times have changed since we were 
girls, then the beaux didn’t dilly-dally all their 
time in meaningless talk, but soon came to the 
point like honorable men. As to flirting, you 
know such nonsense never was practised save by 
the girls, who, if they were at all attractive, soon 
found husbands. Indeed I wish I hadn't been in 
such a hurry, for I might have made a better 
‘spec’ than marrying a grocer.” 

“TI dont wonder at it, for J had rather live and 
die single than accept the very dest offer from any 
other than the most romantic reasons,” replied Miss 
Dorothy triumphantly. 

“* Well, after all, perhaps as large a share of hap- 
pmess falls to me as you, for although you are 
blessed with sufficient of the wherewithal, still it is 
a sorry business to enjoy it alone. My wedded 
dolt is at least a good listener, which makes him 
far more endurable than a noisy poodle. I de- 
clare it seems so strange when I contrast my plain, 
matronly proportions with yours, the very counter- 
part of fashion and delicacy, and then think we 
were slender, giddy girls together.” 

Miss Dorothy’s brow contracted, while her thin 
lips puckered, and then drew down into an horizon- 
tal line as she said, “I really wish, Sophy, you 
would cease that eternal ‘we’ when speaking of your 
girlhood, it sounds so unkind ; for so long as 1 am 
thought to look young, and I feel so, your frequent 
attempts to convince me of the reverse are quite 
annoying.” 

“ Pshaw, dear! I always use it in private, but 
you need not fear the march of Time, for I’ve often 
heard husband and others say you possessed the 
coveted boon of immortal youth. However, we 
will not discuss the past, since the present demands 
so much more of my attention; besides, I have 
come to solicit your aid in a certain matter.” 

Mrs. Adder drew a little closer to Miss Doro- 
thy, who was evidently relieved by the turn in the 
conversation, and looked intensely curious. 

** But you havn't told me all about the astound- 
ingrumor. "Tis too bad to treat Caroline so, and! 
know if I were Gertrude Lewis I would be a little 
more than uneasy, for fear of a similar fate.” 

“So I say, and Caroline would be Jess than my 
blood relation if she didn’t resent such trifling 
with her young affections, for you know Preston 
is well calculated to attract any girl. Just before 
Kate Nelson left for the city we called on her, and 
determined to be sociable on his account, as he had 
ofien expressed a wish that Caroline and his cousin 
would be more intimate ; but she seemed unusually 
reserved, though he was as cordial as ever. We 
had not been there long, when Gertrude Lewis was 
announced, and really the attention paid to her seem- 
ed to make her so conceited that we soon left in dis- 
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gust. Now would not admit thisto any one but you, 
being too sensible of the honor of ranking amongst 
the visitors of such folks as the Prestons, though 
I dont care the least about the Lewis’, every body 
knows ¢heir blood is not as pure as it might be.” 

“You are right, for if the Braggs and Leakes 
had the slighest suspicion of your reception from 
such ‘swells,’ they would spread it all over the 
town ; they are forever questioning me about your 
visitors, as if they doubted your standing. But 
was that the first time Gertrude had seen Preston ?” 

“No, I believe they had met accidentally. Sev- 
eral days passed after our visit without his calling, 
and when he did, his manner seemed very abstract- 
ed, though Caroline played the captivating to per- 
fection. Then we staid at home several more for 
fear of missing him, but he didn’t call, so I pro- 
posed a walk in the evening; when, whom should we 
meet, very late, sauntering along quite suspiciously, 
but Preston and Gertrude. The next day we made 
a regular exploring tour to hear the news, and sure 
enough, there was nothing talked of but the en- 
gagement. Poor Caroline winced under many 
a banter about being supplanted, which, by the 
way, is rude in any one. As to the spiteful 
Snapalls, they looked more like dragons, 1 mean 
gorgons, when they jested her about being ‘cut 
out’ by a poor teacher. No wonder old maids are 
so detested ; they are the very quintessence of mal- 
ice and envy.” 

Happily Mrs. Adder observed in time the straight- 
ening of Miss Dory’s neck, and added half apolo- 
getically, 

“‘ How I wish all girls, young or old, were like 
you dear, for if you are rather on the wane, you 
still seem to delight in the company of young folks, 
and never look malicious when you see or hear a 
girl admired. No wonder you are a general fa- 
vorite.” 

Though there was an objectionable if in Mrs. 
Adder’s last remark that caused Miss Dorothy’s 
brow to again corrugate, the conclusion brought 
back its complacent smoothness. 

“ Well, I do hope if I ever do live to be a posi- 
tively acknowledged old maid like the Miss Snap- 
alls, I may use more policy in concealing the clo- 
ven foot, or become an absolute recluse. They 
are always snarling at young girls’ dress, actions 
and every thing else. Ihave heard of many spite- 
ful things they’ve said about me, but I dont care a 
rush for them, they never were admired and never 
had a real beau in all their lives, so I’ve heard.” 
(Ah, Miss Dory, how easily you might have as- 
serted that fact upon your own cotemporaneous 
authority.) ‘ But about what matter is my aid re- 
quired !” added she patronizingly. 

“Oh! I want you to find out whether this report 
is generally believed, as I am dying to know the 
truth. You have such winning ways, and are so 
good at fathoming secrets, and ingratiating yourself 
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into the full confidence of every one. I have a par- 
ticular reason for knowing what people say to you 
about it. I heard Kate Nelson was perfectly de- 
lighted, though she kept it a secret from her aunt, 
but if she only knew what J do, she would hurry 
home to break off the match she has helped to make 
so fast.” 

“She would, indeed,” cried Miss Dory; “ her 
tone would change very soun and there would 
be a shifting of scenes if both parties even knew 
what J could reveal. Mrs. Preston is toweringly 
aristocratic and thinks no body good enough for 
her only son; it would be tervible for her ma- 
ternal pride if all they say about his college pranks 
and city life be true.” 

Miss Dory was “ up this time” to her intimate 
in implied knowledge, and as her last remark 
acted like a magic “ Sesame,” all that was held 
in reserve by both, soon became a theme of con- 
fidential discussion. They held their conference 
until very late, and when they separated, Mrs. 
Adder enjoined the strictest secresy upon Miss 
Dorothy, who promised it upon her word of hon- 
or, as also to faithfully report what she heard 
during the morrow’s visiting. Now, as Mrs. Adder 
was a considerable capitalist in “the noted firm,” 
and, in certain respects, more efficient than Miss 
Dorothy, we deem it due to her importance to pre- 
sent a more complete analysis of her character. 
Her ready capacity of shaping into practicable di- 
mension a complex system rendered her of inesti- 
mable use in a business consisting of so many minor 
details, while her vigilance and acuteness in every 
species of collecting always secured an inexhausti- 
ble revenue. Belonging to a more honored frater- 
nity than Miss Dorothy, she was invested with 
greater dignity, and could issue notes and receive 
checks with more impunity. In her domestic es- 
tablishment she was the acknowledged head, for, 
except on cards of invitation, it was always Mrs. 
and Mr. Adder, and save in writing up ‘* husband’s” 
ledger, hers was the guiding hand. It is so com- 
mon to decry and stigmatize old maids as the foun- 
tain and source of all malice, that even the most 
charitable are disposed to thus prejudge the whole 
‘sisterhood. This is both unjust and ungenerous, 
and did not exist respecting the two partners in- 
troduced to our notice, for the cognomen of “ walk- 
ing bulletin,” deservedly bestowed upon Miss Dory, 
was far less objectionable than that of “ serpent- 
tongued,” justly awarded to Mrs. Adder. While 
we admit gossip to be a mischievous emissary of 
evil, often employed by a Miss Dory, we are equally 
candid in asserting that the deadly fang of a slander- 
ous Mrs. Adder, has as often poisoned the peace and 
destroyed the character of many an innocent vic- 
tim. When such passions predominate in either 
maid or wife, they not only evince some decided 
moral taint, but also the deficiency of some proper 
magnet for the affections, which deficiency never 








fails to engender disappointment and produce an 
“aching void.” This disappointment in Miss 
Dorothy was somewhat mitigated by her soothing 
vanity, while Mrs. Adder’s was increased by her 
inordinate envy, which always 





‘‘withers at another’s joy 
And hates the excellence it cannot reach.” 


The conjugal tie formed in early life proved any- 
thing but soft and silken, and as no “ olive branches” 
of blooming growth enhanced the dignity of her 
matronly crown, Mrs. Adder was forced to view 
the domestic happiness of every one through a: 
distorted medium, or to cavil at its existence alto- 
gether. 

The morrow dawned with a spring-like bright- 
ness, almost banishing the remembrance of old 
February's farewel] groans and chilling grasp on 
the previous night, and while Miss Dorothy’s fas- 
tidious toilet is in busy progress, we cannot forbear 
glancing into her mirror for the benefit and en- 
couragement of the re-juvenized. The short, 
crisped curls were arranged here and there amidst 
the beds of varigated flowers, beautifully hedged 
in by a Parisian bonnet of the deepest pink velvet, 
while a few were flattened into the circumference 
of a dime, and suffered to kiss her now glowing 
cheek so gratefully indebted to the inventor of 
“elastic plumpers” for their present roundness. 
A richly embroidered white crape shaw] gracefully 
concealed all angular lines, and the pliable cotton, 
interlining the arms and bust, gave adelusive fulness 
to the tout ensemble. Thus finished, Miss Dorothy 
sallied forth to enjoy the gossip of morning calls. 
Her step wasso elastic that had Flora been awaken- 
ed by a soft lay from Zephyrus, she would have im- 
agined her a sister spirit, ready for a butterfly chase 
after crocuses and irises. Although the fair god- 
dess is rarely lavish of her fragrant kisses to lordly 
March, yet she never boasted of a softer or more 
balmy breath to waft such favors than that which 
gamboled amongst Miss Dorothy's shaded plumes 
and imparted a vigor to her agile frame. 

“Tt is entirely too early to call at any of the 
fashionables so I'll step in to see the Hydes. They 
are brought into contact with such a variety of 
people by taking in work, I'll be sure to hear some 
news, besides, it is such a gratification to be a tar- 
get for longing eves when well dressed.” So 
Miss Dorothy triumphantly drew the white crapea 
little higher, that the costly chameleon brocade 
might gleam more conspicuously in the sunlight, 
and after coaxing the little curls out of their al- 
ways provoking coil, and giving the lace-bordered 
handkerchief a flutter so as to display its gossamer 
texture, she ascended Mrs. Hyde’s steps. While 
waiting for admission, which tested her patience 
not a little, there being no door bell, we will as- 
sume our ubiquitous prerogative and act her herald. 

“Only think, mama, it is prying Miss Dory 
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Gleaner, arrayed in all her peacock glory,” cried 
Lucy Hyde, peeping through the shutter and then 
hurriedly summoning a servant girl from a back 
window to answer the knock. ‘ For mercy sake 
let us hide our work or she will publish, far and 
wide, that we take in sewing. Do pray, Jane, throw 
something over that basket of shirts and bosoms, 
and here let us seem busy winding worsted co- 
lours.” 

“*] suspect she has long since had more than a 
mere inkling of our working for a living,” inter- 
posed Jane. 

“‘ Nonsense, child,” returned the mother quickly 
concealing a shirt, “‘she never saw any work go- 
ing on, and she ought to know my family pride is 
too great to do it publicly. I wish she had staid at 
home, and really if she was not on a familiar footing 
with many rich and influential persons, I would not 
encourage her gossiping visits.” 

Just then Miss Dorothy was ushered in midst 
the rustling of silk and nodding of plumes. 

“How delighted 1 am to see you!” cried Mrs. 
Hyde with a cordial smile, ** Iam sorry you knock- 
ed so long, but our dining-room servant has unfor- 
tunately gone oa some errand.” 

“Ah! I see you are too superbly dressed for us 
to enjoy other than a fashionable call,’ added 
Lucy. . 

“ True, I merely dropped in to exchange a few 
words ; as you live in a bustling part of the town, I 
always hear some bit of news. What are you so 
busy about, Jane ?” 

But ere Miss Dory received an answer, the equally 
prying Juan upset.the basket and dragged the nu- 
merous collars and bosoms about the floor with a 
mischievous delight. Poor Jane was too much 
confused to do any thing else but replace the un- 
luckly contents, which had hardly been done, when 
several shirt sleeves, dangling from a lounge, at- 
tracted Juan’s eye, and svon his tenacious pull suc- 
ceeded in displaying them to Miss Dory’s full gaze. 

“My girls are so fond of embroidery they do 
little elve ; are not their ottomans beautiful ?”’ asked 
Mrs. Hyde, so as to give Lucy time to repair dam- 
ages. ‘I always encourage their refined tastes— 
fur as I told Mr. Preston the other day, it was a 
very correct criterion to judge a young lady by her 
domestic avocations’— 

“Speaking of Mr. Preston reminds me of his 
reported engagement. How comes it, Lucy, you 
have suffered such a plain, unpretending girl like 
Gertrude Lewis to bear off such a prize ?” 

* Wait until she has fairly borne him off,” re- 
plied Lucy. “I must confess a perfect incredulity 
that an ‘upper ten’ like him should fall in love 
with a girl who teaches school.” 

“Yes, and independent of that objection, they 
say there are others equally serious,” added Mrs. 
Hyde. 

“So I've heard,” returned Miss Dory—* but I 





think it would be dreadful if all these ugly rumors 
should reach the Prestons, as the old lady is al- 
ready violently opposed. Mrs. Adder and I won- 
dered last night how some people could believe and 
repeat all they hear.” 

‘* And so do we,” exclaimed Lucy, “ though Mrs, 
Adder said here there were very good grounds 
for such, as she had heard from the best authority 
many objectionable things about the Lewises.”’ 

And Miss Dorothy, with her usual adroitness, soon 
gathered all the Hydes knew and thought, which 
convinced her that their credulity was much more as- 
sailed by those serious objections, hinted at by Mrs. 
Adder. After promising to bring her purse knit- 
ling next time, and spend a whole evening, she left 
them, charging them to find out by that time all 
about the engagement. 

“* What a pitiful pride some people have,” solilo- 
quized she; “every body knows the Hydes take 
in work, and yet they are silly enough to conceal 
it. Ah! Juan, you are as useful in finding ont 
secrets as your mistress. Humph! do nothing 
but embroidery indeed! I guess they know more 
about shirt-stitching than refining their tastes, and 
as to dining-room servant, I know they don’t keep 
any bat a cook. I wonder if the Miss Snapalls 
are at home.” 

“ Jemima, yonder comes the ‘ walking bulletin,’ 
juvenile Dory,” cried Miss Patsy Snapall, enter- 
ing the parlor, where sat her three sisters. If you 
want the town to know about your nice wedding 
fixings, now is a fine chance to spite her by a dis- 
play.” 

The delicate hem-stitched frills, bands of linen, 
and fine edged caps, were thrown into a sort of 
accidental confusion about the table and sofa near 
Miss Jemima, who seemed.almost too busy to rise 
when their visiter was announced. 

‘‘]T was afraid 1 would not find you all at home 
this charmiug day ; but as I had heard, Miss Diana, 
you had had a slight attack of neuralgy, 1 thonght 
I would step in, if it was only a minute. How 
cheerful you look, and so guiet compared to the 
Hydes, who are are as busy as ees wth 
the quantity of sewing they take in. Poor things, 
they would work themselves to death for a little 
finery.” 

There was not the slightest neuralgic contrac- 
tion in the tongh, lean face, or the pike-staff per- 
son of Miss Diana, when she replied, in a voice as 
keen as a December blast, “* Thank Heaven, lam 
not afflicted with any of the new-fangled diseases 
of the day; but if I were to make a fool of my- 
self, and dress like some would-be young people, 
I would have the neuralgy 1 am sure. The truth 
is, | am not sensitive about my years, and [| think 
it a great sin to make them appear fewer than He 
who numbers them.” 

“Ah! Miss Diana, your piety always educes 
good from every evil,” returned Miss Dorothy 
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sweetly. Well may you be regarded an ornament 
to your church. I hope as good people are so 
scarce, you may be spared to that age, which is 
only allotted to a few ‘ by reason of great strength.’” 

“ Yes, I often tell sis Di if she had been as pious 
in her youthful days, she would certainly have been 
some eminent pastor's wife,” remarked Miss Je- 
mima, trying her very best to blush as she added, 
“but, as Mrs. Adder said, when jesting me, there 
ought always to be one old maid in the family to 
take care of the sisters’ children.” 

** By the way, what do you all think about the 
strange and sudden match of Robert Preston and 
Gertrude Lewis? If it were not for some things 
1 might believe it,’—and Miss Dory looked ever 
so significantly. 

“ Well, they say it is so; but one thing is cer- 
tain, if Mrs. Adder can prevent it, no marriage will 
ever take place,” said Miss Patsy prophetically. 

** Dear me! I wonder more matches are not bro- 
ken off, for when a girl is going to be married, her 
merits and demerits are as much canvassed as 
those of a political office-seeker,” quietly remark- 
ed Miss Hannah, as she laid aside a newspaper, 
having sated her love for politics by devouring the 
last proceedings of Congress. 

“ Ah! if Providence did not superintend all mat- 
rimonial, as He does all earthly events, they cer- 
tainly would be, and Mrs. Adder’s tongue would 
be a first rate sword to sever the Georgian Knot.” 

“Gordian, sis Di,” interrupted Jemima; “ you 
know Mr. Long used the word last night.” 

** Well, it’s all the same,” continued Miss Diana, 
her nose retreating in scorn. “ It is very evident 
Mrs. Adder don’t want people to credit the match ; 
she shakes her head so knowingly when she bets 
it won't take place. But this is a degenerate age, 
full of quackeries, for when they are broken off, 
the new fashioned ‘breach of promise suits’ patch 
es up the heart gaps, and prove a panacea for all 
the ills of inconstancy. I am rejoiced I learnt my 
a, b, ¢, in morals and manners when all such heal- 
ing arts were unknown. What say you, Dolly ?” 

Miss Diana’s holy horror seemed too illiberal, 
nay, insulting to Miss Dory’s refined taste, who 
had so much reason to respect the present age and 
its multiform discoveries, so she thought a timely 
exit was the most effectual refutation, which she 
did not long postpone. 

“1 was determined not to teazé Jemima, or to 
notice all her premeditated show of wedding gear,”’ 
said she after leaving the time-honored dwelling of 
the antiquated maidens. ‘ What a quarto of snap- 
ping turtles! perfect vinegar cruets in form and 
use !—for not all the concentrated bliss of matri- 
mony would ever prove an alkali to such acidity 
as they possess.” 

“Well, here is the showy mansion of the Braggs ; 
I'll see what they have to say.” 


Miss Dorothy's white-gloved hand had hardly 


touched Mr. Bragg’s shining bell, when a whisker- 
ed, smartly dressed porter bowed her into the door, 
and opening the parlor with a flourish, quickly 
presented a silver waiter to receive the card of an- 
nouncement for “ my lady.” 

“ Pshaw ! I thought it was somebody: J would’nt 
take the trouble to dress for old Dory Gleaner—she 
is aged enough to be my grandmother !” cried a 
young girl, tossing the card to Mrs. Bragg, who 
speedily tumbled the squalling baby into a cradle, 
slapped a toddling one from her side, and shook 
another into a chair, as she hurriedly adjusted her 
dress. 

* Bless the children, I say ! no one can have any 
peace where they are! Nurse, dress them to go 
into the parlor. Indeed, daughter, her visits are 
as disagreeable to me, as to you ; but you must go 
down too, for Miss Dory is intimate, they say, 
with the aristocracy, and if you were to offend 
by not appearing, she would overhaul your whole 
genealogy, which would not be agreeable.” 

“ So we at last have the pleasure of seeing you !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Bragg, pressing Miss Dory’s hand 
most warmly. “Anne Boleyn and I were won- 
dering to day what had become of you. Here she 
comes with the darling children, who must all make 
their appearance when you are announced. Speak 
to Miss Dory, Victoria Adelaide: where is your 
bow, Louis Philippe ?” 

Anne Boleyn’s smile was as sweet as mama's ; 
but Victoria Adelaide and Louis Philippe seemed 
much more delighted to claim acquaintance with 
Juan, for which he suffered no little in their sundry 
pulls at his golden collar and ribboned ears. 

“Tt is indeed a pleasure to visit you after the 
Miss Snapalls, who actually make me quarrel with 
my sex,” returned Miss Dorothy, affectionately 
patting the little white-haired Braggs. “TI really 
hope it is true that Jemima is going to be married, 
for they talk of nothing else but making and break- 
ing matches, though I can’t admire poor Mr. Long’s 
taste.” 

“Nor I, for I tell mama if I were ‘ fairly out,’ 
an hour in their company would be a sufficient 
warnirg against old maidenhood,” remarked Anne 
Boleyn, who, although the eldest of a brood of nine 
more than fledged, never owned her debut, unless 
some tempting bait appeared worthy of her hook, 
as mama was still too youthful and fashionable. 

“TI suppose the rest of the dear ones are at 
school? You really ought to feel proud of show- 
ing such perfect specimens of health and beauty.” 

Miss Dory had struck the right vein this time, 
which would ensure some vibrating answers rela- 
tive to the new match, as she knew that several 
of the Braggs were Gertrude’s scholars. 

“ Yés, they all go but those two and this babe, 
Arthur Wellesly. Cleopatra Antonia and Isabella 
Arragon are charmed with their boarding-school in 





the city. Really, as Kate Nelson says, my ‘ten- 
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der nest of soft young hearts’ engrosses me so much, 
I have no time to visit her aunt, but I always tell 
her and Anne Boleyn they never will experience 
any solid, home-felt happiness until they are wives 
and mothers.” 

“T am glad you differ from Mrs. Adder, who 
rails against all mankind because she is linked to a 
non-entity. For my part, I believe with Byron, 
who says, ‘ Happiness was born a twin,’ ”—and 
Anne Boleyn simpered so artlessly. 

“*] dare say that is the reason I am so proud 
of my precious duplicates, Virgilia and Valeria,” 
replied the fond mother laughing. “ Dear dar- 
lings! I don’t know how I shall pacify them when 
Gertrude gives up her school, they are so devoted 
to her.” 

“When is the wedding to be, as I presume she 
has apprized her patrons of her intended resigna- 
tion t” asked Miss Dory. 

“ T think it is not decided yet, though Mrs. Adder 
insinuates that the course of true love will not run 
very smooth with poor Gertrude, if certain reports 
were to reach Mrs. Preston. I believe the Leakes 
know more about the matter, being intimate with 
the Lewises, than even Mrs. Adder, though she 
says it is in her power to make wonderful disclo- 
sures. Maria Leake seems to think Caroline Hasty 
has been badly treated.” 

** Oh! of course she has heard Mrs. Adder’s side 


of the question; for between us, she, as well as 
Caroline, thinks every young man that enters their 
It is a pity 


house must have serious intentions. 
they talk so much.” 


Just then one of the “ upper ten,” Mrs. Trenton, 
was announced ; and Miss Dory perceiving her star 


was not the ascendant, soon made her adieu. 


““ What pretension!” exclaimed she. “I won- 


der if the Braggs do think people can forget that old 
Every thing 
they say and do, begins with ‘1’ and ends with 
What an ugly, uninteresting set of chil- 
dren; real miniature cuts of snub-nosed papa— 
rude things, to treat dear Juan so, for they have 
actually pulled all the bows out and soiled the ribon 
As for visiting the Pres- 
tons and speaking so intimately of Kate—I do 
But 
I see Maria Leake on the portico, dressed as if for 
I must harry on, or my budget will miss 
the most important contribution, as they take board- 


old Tim was a maker of shoes. 


‘ we.’ 


with their dirty hands. 
not believe they exchange an annual visit. 
a walk. 


ers and always know so much.” 


“Run here, mama, and look at the blithesome 
Instead of being a 
link of the past, she is the very prototype of the 
present, a second edition of Graham’s fashion-plate. 
She is coming to hear if we have any new board- 
ers; I have a great notion to pretend I don’t see 


gait of Miss Dory Gleaner. 


her, and turn down the next street.” 


“ What, after wishing to hear some of her gos- 
sip about the talked-of match. Now. if she had not 


seen you looking towards her, it would make no 
difference about leaving, but as I do not want all the 
trouble of entertaining her, you must remain. If 
we do take in a few boarders, it is too unfashionable 
and ungenteel to receive visiters on the portico.” 
But Mrs. Leake had hardly time to escape into 
a back room when Miss Dory reached the Venetian 
door. 

“Don’t let me prevent you from going out, Ma- 
ria. I was really doubtful whether I would ask for 
you, you are so unsociable. Is dear mama in?” 
“ How unfriendly,” cried Maria, seizing Miss 
Pory’s hand and giving her a sweet kiss, “ the very 
moment I saw you, I thought how fortunate I was 
in not going out. I wonld have been too vexed to 
have missed this pleasure. I’ll goand see if mama 
is at home.” 

“My irresistible Maria must have brought you 
here, as I heard her say she hoped to meet with 
you during her walk,” said Mrs. Leake with a 
graceful bend, as she thus saluted her guest. 

“T used to think I was something of a favorite 
with dear Miss Dory, but Anne Boleyn Bragg has 
entirely supplanted me.” 

“ What a notion! I have just been there, and the 
more I see of them, from old Tim down to the 
young Arthur Wellesley, the more I am disgusted 
with the Braggs. Show and pretension are their 
constant study. They say their chambers are 
but poorly furnished, while below one would think 
their style of living almost as royal as their chil- 
dren’s names. Are they not ridiculous ?” 

“Oh! you know their taste is altogether aristo- 
cratic, sneered Mrs. Leake. “ What would my 
dear departed Major Leake say to Tim Bragg’s 
family aiming at the best society. When he used to 
come to see my husband on business, he never dared 
to step farther than the portico. Mrs. Bragg’s con- 
ceit and Anne Boleyn’s affectation are insuffera- 
ble, though they never exhibited such to us.” 

“If they did, I would soon remind them of their 
father’s occupation” interrupted the scornful Maria. 
“Did the ‘ bread and butter’ Anne make her ap- 
pearance ; for I have often heard her ridicule your 
visiting her ?” 

“‘ She is a vain, deceitful thing. I never do care 
to see her, though I[ don’t call a girl past eighteen 
so very infantile ;” and Miss Dory’s lips puckered 
with indignation. 

“No indeed ;—she and I were school-mates, 
though mama always forbid my associating with 
her, the daughter of ashoemaker. Gertrude Lewis 
was the only girl in the whole school who treated 
her with respect. Oh! I suppose you’ve heard 
about the engagement and what a fuss old Mrs. 
Preston is making at the idea of any one’s believ- 
ing itt It is a pity some people are so open in 
expressing their opinions.” 

“Tt is, indeed ! to be straight-forward in speech 
or action, always subjects one to so much miscon- 
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struction ; for it is a lamentable truth, that people 
will add and substract what they choose regarding 
every report.” Miss Dory tried to look innocent, 
but curiosity could not forbear its impatient twink- 
lings and inward throbbings. 

“ Yes,” returned Mrs. Leake, “I am always 
cautioning dear Maria against Mrs. Adder, who 
possesses the tact of drawing every thought from 
a body. She gossips so much, which I do abhor.” 

“* But mama she is so insidious and confiden- 
tial, that a candid person like myself cannot always 
be on the gui vive. She should stop talking of 
Robert Preston’s dissipation and revealing such 
disgraceful things about the Lewises. If I were 
to tell Kate Nelson what she has confided to me 
as a great secret, it would soon be sifted to the 
very last grain; and perhaps old Adder would 
have to make larger sales of groceries to pay 
the damages of a slander suit. But J believe it 
will be a match in spite of every thing; indeed, 
they say Kate has gone to the city to make some 
purchases for Gertrude and herself.” 

“You don’t say so,’ cried Miss Dory, but a 
servant interrupted her by handing Maria a note. 

“It is from Gertrude, who wants to see me on 
important business. I hope you will excuse my 
leaving ;’ and Maria looked ever so knowing as 
she hurried away, but Miss Dory lingered to hear 
much more from the equally loquacious Mrs. 
Leake. 

* [ wish I knew what Gertrude wants with Ma- 
ria,” said she on her way home. ‘ What a pity I 
didn’t wait until to-morrow, when I would have 
heard all about the ‘ important business ;* fur the 
Leakes let out every thing they know. Detest 
gossip! bless me! it is their very sustenance. 
Maria Leake tells so many stories about her age. 
when she was in society years and years before 
Anne Boleyn.” 

As it was late, Miss Dorothy thought it best to 
suspend her exploring movements, for she was re- 
ally bursting to tell her dear friend what people said 
about her and to hint the danger of letting that 
‘something’ get out from her, as she would lose 
caste with the Prestons, and then miss an invita- 
tion to the wedding, which she believed would take 
place, as Maria seemed to know more than any 
one else, and of course it would be quite a gay time. 
Just as soon as she re-knotted new ribbon in Juan's 
dear little ears—revolving all the time what sort 
of a dress to wear to the great wedding—and then 
bestowing upon him a dozen kisses, Miss Dory 
hastened to report the morning developments to 
her dear, but too imprudent Sophy. 

** So you really think people are rather inclined 
not to believe it will be a be,” asked Mrs. Adder, 
after listening eagerly to her intimate, occasionally 
venting her own incredulity in sundry interjections 





and interrogatories. 
“I do; but still I would advise you to be very 





careful what you in future say, for Maria Leake 
threw out some very significant threats about you, 
should Kate or Preston hear the least breath of 
harm against Gertrude.” 

“Maria Leake threaten me,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Adder contemptuously ; ** she knows very well she 
extracted every thing from me, and added a few 
more items herself. She never could have the as- 
surance to give up her authority to Kate after all 
her vows of secresy. I owe some visits among 
the “best society,” so I'll circulate myself to- 
morrow, and see the state of the market there. It 
is always best to hear news from the fountain head, 
and not trust to the muddy channels which flow 
among people of mediocre standing.” 

‘“* Well, I hope you will return the favor I’ve con- 
ferred, for it was a no small one to interrogate such 
people as I did. Poor Juan’s precious ear will 
hardly ever recover from the effects of his Bragg 
visit, though his mistress was most warmly wel- 
comed everywhere. I am almost induced to think 
what you said about my being a favorite, is true, 
though I’m sorry to see that you are the reverse.” 

“*Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us,’ ” 
cried Caroline Hasty as the door closed upon Miss 
Dory, after a long confidential chat. ‘I can readily 
imagine how every body sneered at her girlish dress 
and ways. But Aunt suppose any of the reports 
were to reach the Prestons and they should trace 
them to you, as old Miss Dorothy says, we would 
miss the wedding and it might jeopardize my stock 
in the ‘ Berry’ speculation. 

“Tush, child, you are always too suspicious and 
over anxious where beaux are concerned, which is 
one reason they don't propose. I don’t care if the 
Prestons do hear what is said about the Lewis fam- 
ily, somy name is not called. 1 told many things to 
Maria Leake purposely, because I knew they would 
soon be afloat ; though she promised faithfully, if she 
mentioned them, not to reveal the source. This 
she dare not do, for I have her in my power. As 
to Gertrude, I never did like her ; she gave herself 
so many airs when I once asked her how it came 
to be reported that her father killed himself :—ever 
since, she has borne herself very haughtily tow- 
ards me. I'll see Maria about that note as soon as 
possible.” 

We will anticipate Mrs. Adder’s conference with 
Maria, having also a preference for learning the 
truth always from the fountain head, and will forth- 
with put into honest practice the wise theory. The 
note received by Maria was an affirmative answer 
to one from herself, requesting a private interview 
with Gertrade, as she had something very impor- 
tant to communicate, touching her welfare. It was 
with considerable self-complacency and alacrity 
that she hastened to discharge the duty of what she 
deemed real friendship—that of acting both mentor 
and sentinel to one so injured and innocent. The 
propensity to tattle and disclose any thing secret 
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was a sort of passion which, by constant indul- 
gence, had become an unconquerable Hydra, grad- 
ually perverting and closing every avenue of the 
heart against all that might otherwise have been 
estimable in her character. Too surely is the 
tongue a “ fire,”’ a world of iniquity, and over none 
of our members can the tempter gain so frequent, 
imperceptible, sudden and dangerous control. To 
disclose what is confided to us in secret, merely to 
gratify a wicked, or even a weak desire, is a para- 
dox in our moral constitution—a sin against God— 
against society—and against one’s self. It isa sin 
against God, because it cannot be committed with- 
out lying,—against society, because of the numer- 
ous evils which grow out of it,—and a sin against 
one’s self, because of the loss of character which 
must necessarily follow. 

But we will not detail the private interview; 
prefaced, interlarded and concluded by Maria, with 
the warmest assurances of her most disinterested, 
sincere regard; suffice it to say, sundry rumors 
were rife respecting Robert Preston’s dissipated 
life at college and in the city, where he was said 
to be the Beelzebub of gamblers, as well as the 
most notorious of libertines, and every body won- 
dered that any girl, and least of all a pious one, should 
even countenance such a character. But objec- 
tionable as these terrible things were, the crowning, 
most humiliating one, (O! tempora, O! mores,) 
was Mrs. Preston’s violent opposition to the match, 
for she had freely and publicly declared not. only 
that she considered Gertrude beneath her son, 
in fortune, position and education, but that the 
bright escutcheon of their honored lineage would 
be indelibly tarnished by the alliance. These re- 
marks were so notorious, and told by the very “ best 
authority,” that the friendly and considerate Ma- 
ria could not withhold them any longer from her, 
who ought forthwith to resent such an indignity. 
Ah! who can calculate the mischief that is crea- 
ted by such a friendship! How many hearts are 
made to bleed,—how many ties of real affection 
are severed,—how many evil contentions and im- 
pressions arise, and how many innocent persons 
suffer! 

Although Gertrude had ever cherished an utter 
abhorrence for every species of tattling—carefully 
shunning the society of those who practised and 
delighted in it—still she could not remain insensi- 
ble to its effects. While she indignantly and readi- 
ly made considerable deductions from the charges 
against him she loved so confidingly, and was 
disposed to doubt the reported opposition of his 
mother, she did not long parry the many strokes 
her pride had received from the latter. Maria 
had left ber but a few hours, when her mother 
received a letter from Mrs. Preston announcing 
her decided and unalterable aversion to any con- 
nexion with Mrs. Lewis’ family, which she deemed 
it incumbent on her as a mother to make, and though 
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the duty was both painful and disagreeable, her own 
sense of propriety and prudence demanded its strict 
fulfilment, to prevent further evil or misunderstand- 
ing. 

‘Golden clouds, like islands of the blest,” stretch- 
ed their gorgeous canopy o’er the mighty day-god 
as he glanced his parting smile upon the thought- 
ful face of Gertrude Lewis, which evinced a 
depth of sadness and feeling when silently watch- 
ing his glorious departure. Hers was a beauty 
that came from the heart and went to the heart. 
It was the very spirit of love which reposed upon 
her open brow, beamed in her dark hazel eye, 
smiled upon her delicate lip and murmured in 
her low, melodious voice, while kindness and un- 
suspecting truth colored her every thought. It 
was the elevating influence of religion that en- 
larged her mind, sofiened her heart and gave a 
value and dignity to her character, while it threw 
a heavenly brightness over all the graces of her 
person. The vivid hues of sunset had gradually 
faded into a faint, shadowy line on the horizon 
when Gertrude aroused suddenly from her abstrac- 
tion, as if some point of decision had been attained 
by her deep intensity of thought. The soft sad- 
ness passed away from her gentle face, a quick 
glow came to her pale cheek, and a flash shot from 
her humid eye as she murmured, 

“ What dreamy weakness I have suffered to over- 
shadow my womanly pride. Be it so, it is well 
the veil has been lifted, for I never could accept the 
love of any man, when the bestowal of that love 
elicited maternal condemnation ; never could I wear 
a name of which I was deemed unworthy. No, 
Gertrude Lewis cannot thus sacrifice her innate 
pride and independence. Poverty may be her des- 
tiny, but self respect is her heritage.” 

“‘ Methinks I have never seen the fair face of 
Gertrude wear so strange an expression,” said a 
low, clear voice, whilst the small, delicate hand 
which had fallen nervously at her side was ten- 
derly pressed, and lifted to lips that trembled as her 
own. Gertrude gazed into her lover’s eyes, and 
Robert Preston again spoke. 

“T received your summons with aroused suspi- 
cion, and the interview J have just had with your 
mother has more than overwhelmed me. What 
means this change? Can it indeed he true, dear 
Gertrude, I have been thus deceived, and that your 
love is refused me forever *” 

“We have both been deceived, and perhaps J 
even more than yourself,” replied she proudly. 

‘* How—in what respect? [s my character im- 
pugned, or my love unworthy ?” asked he with equal 
pride. 

“The first is, and the latter may be, since the 
object that excited it is regarded so by ——,” but 
the sentence was left unfinished. 





“* And the slanders so unaccountably circulated 
against me are believed by you; you, whom I 
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thought too pure-minded to even listen to impu- 
rity, too true to doubt another truth, and too kind 
to be capable of unkindness. But I cannot, nay 
will not resign my claims upon your love when it 
is withheld on account of allegations as base as 
false, which I can entirely refute.” 

“For your own sake I rejoice that you can,” re- 
plied she in a somewhat subdued tone, though her 
eye again flashed as she held towards him a letter, 
saying, “but you cannot refute this, nor can you 
wonder that I refuse, nay, utterly erase from my 
heart the faintest trace of the love you claim.” 

Robert Preston’s proudly curved lip became 
bloodless and firmly pressed by the force of his 
emotions, as he read its contents, then clenching 
it in his hand he lifted his bowed head to the face 
of his beloved. 

“ Alas! no, I cannot, dear Gertrude,” replied he 
mournfully, ‘“*I grieve to say my mother has con- 
ceived unworthy and unfortunate prejudices against 
you, which I have used every endeavor to eradi- 
cate. I had hoped that time and a more thorough 
knowledge of your character would not fail to ef- 
fect all I desired. 1 need not assure you this 
letter is as mortifying as unexpected, but I am 
ready to resign all and every thing to make you 
proudly mine.” 

“ That I can never be; my own sense of filial 
duty is toc strong to sanction in another any de- 
parture from a law so sacred, that Heaven has 
ranked it prominent amongst its divine code. The 
feelings of abhorrence and disappointment, aroused 
by the imputations cast upon your reputation, were 
held in abeyance by my trustful confidence, but 
those of self-respect and just indignation cannot ex- 
tenuate and passively endure the cold and haughty 
rejection of your mother. For your sake I forgive 
her, but we must part forever.” 

There was a gentle dignity blended with the 
proud majesty of her mein as she arose and ex- 
tended her hand, but ere she had retreated a step 
Robert Preston stood before her as firm and lofty 
as herself, whilst he answered, 

“ We have indeed been sadly deceived, for the 
strength of a true love could never thus yield to every 
obstacle. I may bear the loss of an earthly Gertrude, 
but I more deeply mourn over the fallen image which 
my too fond fancy liad so blindly deemed angelic. 
Oh! Gertrude”——-but the sorrowful exclamation 
was unanswered, for she dared not trust even one 
glance as she left her lover, whose every word, 
look and tone she feared would vanquish her dig- 
nity and her resolution. 

Dark clouds rolled hurriedly along the vast 
firmament, obscuring the various clusters of stars 
which occasionally gleamed above the billowy 
ridges as if not unmindful of their glorious des- 

tiny in the absence of a superior light. But 
all were unheeded by Robert Preston as he wan- 
dered through retired pathways, where he had 





so often breathed his love and drank in those 
silent but eloquent assurances of its return from 
her who had so proudly and coldly rejected him. 
The brief ‘“‘ dream was done” and its tumultuous 
awakening, demanded every adjunct of filial af- 
fection, respect and esteem, ere he sought her 
whose parental authority had thus shipwrecked his 
dearest hopes. 

Mrs. Preston’s cold, stern face relaxed into a 
fond, beaming smile, as she lifted her eye from the 
book before her, when the word “ mother” broke 
upon the pervading stillness of the apartment. 

**Mother,”’ repeated Robert Preston, “ for the 
sake of the tie that binds us, and for the memory 
of him whose name I bear, atone for the cruel steps 
you have taken, by healing the wound your preju- 
dice has inflicted. Much as I venerate and cher- 
ish your love, it cannot fill the vacuum created by 
the loss of one as tenderly beloved.” 

“You have seen Gertrude Lewis I presume?” 
returned she with a stately air. 

“‘T have, and it is your hand that has severed 
the bright chain of our present and future happi- 
ness, ‘Tell me why have you suffered your natural 
kindness and generosity to be obscured by such 
feelings, as could alone have dictated these lines.” 

“ Mrs. Preston took the extended letter from her 
son, calmly sinoothed its crumpled folds, and then 
pointing to a chair she said somewhat soothingly, 

“Sit down Robert and listen to my reasons, which, 
however unsatisfactory to wounded affection, the 
most impartial judgment must admit to be proper. 
Neither Gertrude Lewis’ poverty, character or sta- 
tion has aught to do with my opposition, but I can 
never receive as my daughter one on whose birth 
rests the indelible stain of illegitimacy. Although I 
have generally regarded great disparity of posi- 
tion and education as inimical to that entire con- 
geniality, so necessary to the happiness of the 
conjugal state, yet such may be successfully chal- 
lenged by a pure, disinterested love. To such, in 
your case, I would yield, but let the moral charac- 
ter be unblemished, or at least let it be undeserving 
of public scorn and condemnation. It is said the 
legal ceremony was too late for the purity of Ger- 
trade’s mother and the honor of her father, who was 
aman of loose principles and habits. He died the 
victim of such by his own suicidal act, a few years 
after his marriage. Hence Mrs. Lewis’ deep mel- 
ancholy and shrinking sensitiveness.” 

Mrs. Preston paused, then tenderly taking the 
hand of her silent but agitated gon, she asked 
gently, “‘ Can the severed chain be re-united in de- 
fiance of this insuperable objection, and ought a 
mother to be regarded unkind and ungenerous in 
not wishing her son to be thus enchained ?” 

“ ‘Your opposition is both natural and pardonable, 
but still, dear mother, does not your sense of jus- 
tice plead in behalf of her who surely ought not to 
be visited with the parents’ sins, when she is so 
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pure and worthy of the purest heart? Besides is 
this an established fact? Mrs. Lewis was a resi- 
dent here some years before you, and she may be 
one of the many innocent persons who are assailed 
by the aspersions of ‘crooked malice,’ or calum- 
ny, which ‘the whitest virtue strikes.’ All may 
be disproved by an explanation which justice de- 
mands, and which your generous delicacy might 
effect.” 

“Jt is a sufficient barrier to me that such calum- 
nies should have ever had an existence, for I 
would have the posterity of my son free from the 
very breath of suspicion. No, the blood of a Pres- 
ton could not minglingly flow in ignoble and impure 
veins. It would, therefore, do violence to my feel- 
ings of self-respect and family pride to exercise 
such a generosity.” 

The same sun which shone so brilliantly upon 
Mrs. Adder’s circulation amongst the fashionables, 
witnessed the departure of Robert Preston for 
the city, without one farewell word to the unfortu- 
nate object of his noble, disinterested love. The 
“serpent tongue’’ was as much in need of that 
power or “giftie” of sight as the “ walking bul- 
letin’”’—for in her eagerness to collect some in- 
formation or truth from the fountain head, or the 
many babbling streams of rumor, she was quite 
blind to the cool, scornful “ cut’ of some, the 
cautious reserve of others, and the decided indif- 
ference of all, whose aristocratic thresholds she 
dared to pass. That species of slander, vented 
in insinuation and detraction, is, perhaps, more dan- 
gerous than direct malicious falsehood, for the 
simple reason that the law of the land takes 
cognizance of the latter, while the former is 
amenable to no earthly tribunal. He, who ope- 
rates by such, invariably possesses the base cun 
ning of the serpent with a no small portion of his 
venom, which preys upon the character as a ma- 
lignant fever upon the body, and poisons the very 
vitals of society. Alas! that the nnmber of such 
moral pleonasms should be so large, though we do 
not presume to question the wisdom of Providence 
in allowing them to exist, for He has, doubtless, 
some wise purpose to subserve, by the indulgence 
which he extends to lives that are but little better 
than death. In view of all social and civil preser- 
vation it should therefore be the duty and employ- 
ment of the good and useful, who seem destined to 
fulfil the office of moral scavengers, to clear off the 
conglomeration of impurity, which the insidious 
harpies of slander ever strew in the pathways of 
life. But it would be a picture too revolting to ex- 
pose the workings of Mrs. Adder’s heart when 
Robert Preston's departure was certified and the 
match entirely broken off, while poor Gertrude be- 
came the target of her loudly expressed pity, for it 
was really unjust and unfeeling in any one to treat 
her with contemptuous neglect. Her triumph over 
Miss Dory was complete, as it regarded the suc- 
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cess of their exploring movements, for though the 
latter was an adept in sales and retails, the servi- 
ces of Mrs. Adder in affording the necessary cap- 
ital, slander, were of greater importance to “ the 
noted firm,” without which the business would in- 
evitably suspend, while the responsibility of closing 
and rendering accounts would fall too heavily upon 
Gossip and the rest of the company. 

The excitement, appertaining to the famous 
match, which had so briskly propelled the wondrous 
machine in P was succeeded by a period of 
stagnation. Miss Dorothy’s spirits became some- 
what depressed that all her intended efforts of se- 
curing, at the gay wedding, some conjugal cus- 
tomer, were thus frustrated. The Hydes still 
pursued their shirt-making in a tenor too even for 
her lively interest, Jemima Snapall’s wedding pass- 
ed off too quietly for her active notice, the Bragg 
race continued too uninteresting for her endurance, 
and the Leakes had no new boarders to arouse her 
curiosity, in fine this dull state of the market 
proved well-nigh ruinous to her mental energies, 
as well as detrimental to the interests of Juan, 
whose claims upon her tender affections and inter- 
est were almost forgotten in the dread torpor. Not 
so with Mrs. Adder, her powers and efforts were 
zealously employed in behalf of Caroline, whose 
success in the Berry speculation required her con- 
stant and immediate supervision. But happily for 
those whose interests were so seriously involved 
in either the rise or decline of the business, a ter- 
rible sensation was created amongst the creditors 
and “ the noted firm,” by the sudden retorn of Kate 
Nelson accompanied by Robert Preston. What a 
nodding of wise heads, opening of eyes, and gab- 
bling of tongues! Miss Dory scarcely took time 
to adjust her toilet or bow Juan's ear, for she must 
see ‘dear Sophy” every day as she had unfortu- 
nately sprained her ankle and was of course de- 
prived of all exploring researches. Caroline and 
the Leakes were brought into dear, familiar inter- 
course every evening, though Maria had so many 
little commissions to execute she could hardly 
spare a sociable evening with Mrs. Adder, who 
frequently charged Caroline with pressing invita- 
tions, but after repeated failures, she at last suc- 
ceeded in securing her for a few precious hours, 
and never was a long-looked-for steamer hailed 
with such intense interest as the irresistible Maria. 
The usual preliminaries of business had hardly 
been entered upon, when who should be announced 
but the veritable Kate Nelson and Robert Preston, 
What an awful panic and suspension of breath pre- 
vailed! Kate’s lustrous eye glanced witheringly 
upon the astonished group, while her graceful 
height seemed almost terrific as she approached 
Mrs. Adder, whose offered hand was untouched, 
when she said in a clear, calm voice ; 

‘‘T have called, Mrs. Adder, for the simple pur- 
pose of enlightening you, with regard to an impor- 
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tant matter, upon which it appears you have specula- 
ted largely. Here is the certificate of one of the 
several friendly witnesses present at the marriage 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, which took place some 
twenty years ago. Gertrude, I believe, is scarce 
nineteen,—a little younger than your niece,—of 
whose genealogy I claim no further knowledge, 
than that your sister’s offspring claim an wunin- 
herited name, which might have remained in its 
tarnished obscurity, but for the ‘ serpent tongue” 
of her worthy aunt. It would be wiser in you 
hereafter to look more at self and in your own 
heart, ere you dare to calumniate the character 
and crush the feelings of others. I doubt not,” 
added she, with a meaning smile, as she glanced 
around and addressed her consin, “ but the ladies 
present will exercise the same charity in circula- 
ting the facts I have proved, as they have in re- 
tailing your slanders.” 

We dare not break the gasping silence that fol- 
lowed the retreating step of Kate Nelson and Rob- 
ert Preston; nor can we depict the extent of the 
shock sustained by “‘the noted firm.” But not- 
withstanding this ominous fluctuation, there was 
no suspension, and soon countless notes and bills 
were issued, filled with important items respecting 
the revived match. The few particulars involved 
in the astounding denouement demand our courteous 
attention, and for the gratification of those who have 
a greater taste for the course of true love than the 
dark, sinuous one of slander, we will present as 
brief a summary as possible. 

When Robert Preston communicated to Kate 
the unfortunate issue of his love suit, from the ra- 
mors afloat, she immediately devised its speedy and 
complete renewal. Having accidentally mention- 
ed the name of Mrs. Lewis in connection with some 
event in P——, toa lady, Kate learned that she was 
an old and intimate friend of the family. She there- 
fore called on her immediately and received all 
the necessary information respecting Gertrode’s 
parents, as also the certificate mentioned. This 
precaution she regarded essential, as she well 
knew the malice of many persons in P might 
cast a doubt upon her veracity, because exerci- 
sed in favor of her friend and cousin. It was true 
that Mr. Lewis had early led a life of reckless dis- 
sipation, being the heir of an uncle, whose wealth 
afforded him every indulgence, but whose lasting 
displeasure he incurred, by an union with a poor 
clergyman’s daughter. The marriage was clan- 
destine, and when all hope of appeasing his uncle’s 
wrath expired, in the final transfer of his wealth 
to another nephew, the chagrined and incensed 
Mr. Lewis left the city, and no intelligence reached 
his former friends, either of his residence or wel- 
fare, until the papers of P—— announced his sudden 
death from an affection of the heart. This informa- 
tion was sufficient to stimulate Kate to farther exer- 








persons whom she so affectionately loved, she ac- 
companied Robert to adjust all matters with her 
stately aunt. Mrs. Lewis received the advanves 
of Mrs. Preston with dignity and courtesy; and 
though she admitted with her usval meek candor, 
that there was just cause for the latter’s prejudice, 
she gently rebuked her pride, in suffering such to 
influence her conduct, ere the calumnies were tho- 
roughly investigated and the trnth well established. 

It was a joyous and brilliant assembly, that 
gathered in the old ivied church of P——, and as 
the bridal train swept down the aisle, the majes- 
tic beauty of Kate Nelson, attended by a manly 
looking stranger, attracted the gaze of every one. 
She, too, wore the mystic wreath, for although the 
bridesmaid of the gentle Gertrude, her attire was 
also that of a bride, and as soon as the venerable 
minister pronounced his prayerful blessing upon 
Robert and Gertrude Preston, the impressive cere- 
mony was again read, which united the destinies 
of the noble-minded Kate Nelson and the honored 
and honorable Edwin Mercer. 

“The noted firm” and busy customers were 
again thrown upon the troubled estuary of wonder 
and curiosity. As there was no blessed telegraph to 
communicate the news of Kate's bridal purchases 
in the city, or to announce the expected coming of 
Mr. Mercer, which she so wisely kept secret, they 
actually hesitated to accept the drafts or endorse 
the notes of those, whose names were too respecta- 
ble and secure, to doubt the authenticity of the two 
marriages. 

Although no heavy damages were awarded against 
Mr. Adder in a slander suit, it soon became appa- 
rent that some other equally heavy demands jeopar- 
dized his business, until he finally became a ruined 
bankrupt. The public exposure of his wife’s dis- 
graceful agency in calumniating the Lewises, filled 
him with the deepest mortification, which, with the 
domestic bickerings and unhappiness of his home, 
soon drove him to that enticing Lethean cup, whose 
dangerous foam and sparkling hue serve but to de- 
coy its victim into the power of congregated fiends 
and lead him down to a horrible and maddening 
death. The ruinous failure of Mr. Adder, follow- 
ed by his wretched death, deprived Mrs. Adder of 
even the common necessaries of life, and so vivid 
was the remembrance of her “ serpent tongue,” 
that not one friendly hand extended her aid, nor 
one voice breathed a word of sympathy for her 
misfortunes. She was thus forced to,toil for even 
the coarsest bread, alone, neglected and despised. 
To escape the tyrannical railings of her aunt, Car- 
oline married some miserable impostor, who aban- 
doned her to the fate of destitution and humiliating 
woe. Miss Dorothy continued her efforts of sub- 
jugating time, until his inroads became not only 
too terrible for all the expedients and prowess of 
art, but also for the preservation of her health. 





tions, and full of hope that all would be well with two 


She was doomed to mourn the irreparable loss of 
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dear Juan, who was interred with all due respect 
under her chamber window, where it was her mel- 
ancholy pastime to sit and gaze upon the sacred 
spot and sigh over the blue bows still treasured in 
her work-box. The chronic rheumatism gradually 
rendered her a peevish cripple, as voracious after 
the last veritable quack, or authenticated cure, as 
she ever was after strange news and suspicious ru- 
mors. The measure Maria Leake had so often 
meted to others, by the disclosure of secrets, was 
fully measured to her in the manifest contempt and 
public avoidance she continually met with, not only 
from those she had basely betrayed, but from all 
whose friendship she imagined secured by her de- 
ceitful designs. 

Seneca says “ malice drinks half its poison,” but 
the whole draught will assuredly be the portion of 
all who do not make a speedy, full, and uncondi- 
tional surrender of their interest in “the noted 
firm” of Slander, Gossip & Co. 


Fredericksburg, Jan., 1848. 
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Tue Farry or tHe Stream, and other Poems; By C. 
M. Farmer, Richmond, Va. Harrold & Murray,—177 
Broad Street. 1847. 8vo. pp. 167. 


This is a home book, published by home book- 
sellers, descriptive of Virginia scenery and written 
by a Virginia lawyer. As such, it bespeaks our 
favorable opiaien, by assailing us in the tenderest 
point—that of State pride—and the reader will not 
wonder that we have read it with some attention. 
The impression it has made upon us we are reluc- 
tant to acknowledge, and yet, in discharging the 
office of independent and impartial criticism, we 
cannot see how to avoid doing so, and we therefore 
give it as our opinion. based upon the present ef- 
fort, that if Mr. C. M. Farmer was born a poet, 
his natal star has, somehow, ‘* shot madly from its 
sphere.” 

Mr. Farmer tells us, ia his Preface, that “ the 
poems composing this volume” (like those of nine- 
ty-nine out of every hundred passengers up Par- 
nassus) “ were written “more with the view 
of beguiling the author's leisure hours, than of 
ever presenting them to the public.” ‘ Indeed 
the latter was not at the first his intention.” We 
regret very much that the author should have 
changed a determination, wisely formed, of con- 
fining his musings within a circumscribed and 
friendly circuit. But he resolved to print. 
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beautiful and poetic spots of Virginia, no song, 
but that of nature’s own minstrels, who sing not 
to ‘numbers and the harp,’ has ever come, not- 
withstanding the many of her sons and daughters, 
(meaning, among the former, to include Mr. Far- 
mer himself) whose pens could do her classic tri- 
bute,” he concluded * despite the herd of soi disant 
critics (and among them, doubtless, Mr. Farmer 
would include us) to lay his humble (1) verse before 
the world in the shape of a book.” Having thus 
clearly explained himself, Mr. Farmer commends 
his verses to the considesation of all ‘“* who love 
Virginia with her hills and streams and romantic 
scenery,” ‘ without a care or regard for those who 
may be inclined to cavil or condemn.” Mr. Far- 
mer is fortunate in this indifference to censure ; fur 
we fear that if he were disposed to be annoyed by 
the cavillings of the aforesaid “ herd,” his exist- 
ence, for some time to come, would be anything 
but a pleasurable one. 

For ourselves, we took up the volume in the 
kindest spirit and with the hope that we might find 
in it something worthy of Virginia and her sources 
of inspiration. Much of her most majestic sce- 
nery has had no harp strung te its praises, and we 
have long wished that some natural-born subject 
of her soil, breathing the divine afflatus and ani- 
mated by that glow of patriotic feeling, which dis- 
tinguishes the poet of Mossgiel, for the sake of 
his native State, 








Some usefu’ plan or book might make 
Or sing a sang at least. 


The highest meed of fame will be justly due to 
him, who, leaving the cloud-land of our rose-colored 
novelists and sentimental rhymers, shall delineate 
the boldness and grandeur of our landscapes, or 1e- 
hearse the deeds of revolutionary and colonial story. 
From Mr. Farmer's preface, we had been induced 
to hope that he had, in some measure, performed 
this grateful task. But, to our regret, we find, that 
he has written, in easy, octosyllabic verse, a half- 
Scottish, half-Persian tale, full of bad taste and 
worse grammar and marked by feeble imitations of 
Scott and Moore. 

Mais commencer avec le commencement. The 
Fairy of the Stream, the principal poem of the 
volume, is a tale of Staunton River, which, it 
may be well to state for the information of our 
readers, is one of the head waters of the Roanoke, 
having its rise, we believe, in the county of Mont- 
gomery. By the banks of this stream Mr. Far- 
mer places a susceptible young gentleman, (Allan,) 
who falls in love, unfortunately, with éwo ladies ; 
the one a resident of the county, (perhaps of Char- 
lotte,) bearing the very pretty and not uncommon 
name of Agnes, the other a creature of fairy-land, 
all grace and gossamer, with a heart full of passion 
and a very scanty and insufficient wardrobe. The 





flecting,” says he, “that from some of the most 
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affairs, between Pirovz, (for that isthe unchristian 
appellation of the fairy.) and Agnes, furnish the 
materiel of the story. ‘This explanation will ena- 
ble our readers to follow us more intelligibly along 
the course of Mr. Farmer’s narrative. 

After the Preface comes the “ Invocation,’ where 
Mr. Farmer informs us that 


“The lance and spear of chivalry are lost,” 


(an idea that occurred, many years ago, to the late 
Mr. Edmund Burke, who wrote some Reflections 
on the French Revolution,) and that 


“ The valiant Hector and his Trojan host 
Have from the plains and blood of battle fled,” 


which, we must say, is a most ungenerous ascrip- 
tion of cowardice to one, who, according to the most 
reliable authors, was as brave as Agamemnon. 

The Invocation is followed by the ‘* Proem,” 
where Mr. Farmer describes the scene,—the locus 
in quo—of his story. The peaks of Otter are seen 
inthe distance. These bold mountains derive their 
name from Otter creek, but Mr. Farmer spells the 
word Orrar, thinking, perhaps, at the time, of the 
Ottar of Roses. They, (the Peaks,) “seem to 
kiss the purple skies,” 


“ While through the limpid atmosphere, 
Each distant object seeming near— 
Catches the wistful gazer’s sight— 
Each far off cot and gilded spire, 
Glowing with soft but radiant light, 
As if embossed with living fire.” 


Where are the “ gilded spires” on Staunton Riv- 
er? and what does Mr. Farmer mean by emboss- 
sing “ far off cots and gilded spires?” Unless they 
are made of pasteboard we cannot imagine. 

The lines we have quoted are spoken by Allan 
to Agnes, standing on a cliff that overlooks the 
river. After some allusions to the birds, “ nature’s 
own minstrels,” Allan calls the attention of his be- 
loved to a rock, which is prominently in view, and 
which could tell strange stories of a former flirta- 
tion, if rocks could only speak. As the rock can- 
not, however, Allan consents to gratify the wom- 
anly curiosity of his companivn with a recital of 
this affaire du ceur. 


“ And thus the thrilling story ran ;” 


“THE STORY.” 


“When years ago, a happy child, 
By birds and flowers and water flowing, 
And fragrant shrubs all widely growing, 
And fields and waving trees beguiled, 
I often sought this silent spot,” é&c., &c., &c. 


But enough. We must pause to discover the 
meaning of var hero. He doubtless designs to 
convey the impression that as a little boy he had 
been “ beguiled by birds and flowers,” &c., but the 


to flow by all these objects of surrounding nature, 
which are themselves beguiled by some influence 
not satisfactorily explained. Allan goes on with 
“ The Story” and recounts, how one summer even- 
ing in his childhood, he had come to this favorite 
spot and fallen asleep, 


“ While, through her star-lit halls on high 
The moon in solemn state advanced, 

Like some proud queen of earth, alone, 
Through courtly chambers to her throne.” 


The idea is a good one, but it is evidently bor- 
rowed from that splendid passage of Scripture, 
where the sun is said to “ come forth as a bride- 
groom out of his chamber, rejoicing as a giant to 
run his course.” Mr. Farmer should recollect too, 
that queens of earth are always attended to the 
throne by a numerous retinue of “ ladies in wait- 
ing” and never go on state occasions, as he repre- 
sents them, “ alone.” 

But to return, 


Hail Muse et cetera, we left Allan sleeping, 


that is, just at that portion of his narrative where 
he relates his nap. Well, he hada dream, and this 
affords Mr. Farmer an unbounded poetic license to 
introduce all sorts of absurdities. 

Before the rapt gaze of Allan, in this beatific 
vision, naiads met to tell their loves, on the wargin 
of a broad and sparkling river, where the olive and 
myrtle bloomed and broad fields of golden herbage 
lay stretched ont, until the eye failed to scan their 
boundaries. Then he sees a skiff dancing a mi- 
nuet on the wave, (a rather novel exhibition,) and 
being pleased thereat, he looses the silken cord 
which bound it to the shore, and jumping into it, 
commits a larceny by sailing off as rapidly as the 
wind, (which was a fair wind,) would carry him. 
Bright and beautiful objects met the eye on either 
hand, 


“While many a tributary stream, 
Impatient in its progress leaped 
O’er amber precipices down 

To coral beds below,” 


and orange-boughs laved their leaves in the water ; 
salt-water we suppose from the formation of the 
coral. Then he heard a syren singing, and the 
wind lulled, in a very accommodating manner, to 
enable him to catch the words. These made so 
strong an impression upon his memory, that, in his 
waking moments, he retained every sylMable, and to 
this distinctness of recollection we are indebted for 


THE NAIAD'S SONG. 


“From beneath the green waters, so clear and sweet, 
Where the fairest and loveliest naiads meet 
Each rosy morn with smiles as bright 





construciion is very different, and the child is made 


And glowing as Aurora’s light, 
To honor their queen, the fairest of all, 
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The loveliest flower in Nou-che-mal, 
I have come, I have come. 


“To the shades of the orange, and myrtle, and clove, 
Where the golden-winged bee and the butterfly rove, 
And the birds trill out their joyous lays 
In mingling songs of love and praise, 
For this beautiful fruit with leaves so green, 
An offering to Nou-che-mal’s beautiful queen, 
I have come, I have come. 


“« How happy will be our Nym-gul-nair, 
Nou-che-mal's queen, so lovely, so fair, 
When on ber head I place the wreath 
Of orange boughs, that grew beneath 
The clear blue skies of this land of bliss! 
Oh! ’tis for a modest crown like this 
I have come, I have come.” 


>. 


We confess we can see nothing so seductive in 
this song of the Syren as to induce any apprehen- 
sions for our hero. It is obviously an imitation of 
the Feast of Roses in Lalla Rookk, and the last 
line especially is suggested by ‘It is this, it is 
this.” The names of the province and the queen 
are scraps from Byron and Moore and seem to be 
made up of Gulnare and Nourmahal. 

The echo of the song dies away, and Allan, look- 
ing up, sees a little green boat containing Pirovz, 
to whom we are now formally introduced. She is, 
of course, an angelic creature, with no superfluity 


of clothing, as we may infer from the following 
description, 


“Nor jewelled coif, nor highland snood, 
Aught of her native beauty hid, 

Her dazzling hair, in plaiting neat, 

Flowed o’er her arms and swept her feet ; 
And as she stood in thoughtful mood, 

One snowy hand concealed amid 

The overhanging houghs which spread 

Their leaves and fruits around her head, 

The other placed with timid care 

Upon her swelling breast so fair,” &c. 


She turned to look Allan and, being prepos- 
sessed with his appearance, accosted him in a very 
western style of salutation; 


“« Stranger,’ she said, in accents bland, 

*‘ Whence comest thou, and what to seek ? 
What is thy name and native land? 

Why silent thus? Speak, stranger, speak !’” 


Five questions in a breath! Allan, to do him jus- 
tice, stood this cross-examination very well, and as 
soon as Pirouz would permit him to proceed, gave 
her full and satisfactory answers. Prirovz then 
explains that she comes from fairy-land, and pluck- 
ing from a neighboring tree a fruit of terapting hue, 
like Eve in the garden of Eden, gave it to Allan, 
who, like a genuine son of Adam, ate it, and feel- 
ing intoxicated by its influence, forthwith pressed 
Pirovz to his bosom, 


“ With many a kiss 
Of passionate and fervid zest.” 








Pirovz then claims Allan as her prisoner. It 
seems that she has been promised the throne of 
Nou-che-mal by Nym-gul-nair, the reigning queen, 
who will abdicate in her favor as soon as she finds 
a young mortal fool enough to take “‘ the nectar” 
which Allen has imbibed. We suppose the fruit 
was a nectarine. Delighted in her success, she 
hurries off with Allan down the river, the two boats 
making a little regatta “ along their watery way.” 
They arrive soon at a whirlpool, which Pirovz 
tells Allan is the way that leads to her “ palaces 
and festal halls.” Allan does not Jike such a moist 
entrée and prepares for a manly resistance, when 
(as he tells us) 


“One stifled scream, 
The effort of expiring breath, 
Awoke me from that fearful dream !” 


No doubt the young gentleman felt relieved. Upon 
waking up his hero, we might reasonably expect 
that Mr. Farmer should show some little regard 
for the unities and come down from his fairy-flight 
to the inhabitants of this dull earth. But the first 
thing that Allan sees on the margin of the Staun- 
ton river, by the light of the moon, is his friend 
Prirovz, in flesh and blood, who bends over him in 
a very familiar and affectionate manner, places her 
lips to his own and gives 


““____. one burning kiss, 
Affection’s own peculiar bliss.” 


Here Mr. Farmer descants on beauty, and we 
recommend the following statement to all who have 
read Mr. Jeffrey’s Essay on that subject. 


“ E’en simple Beauty’s self possesses 
In her dark eye the magnet stone, 
Whose soft attracting power alone, 
Its willing victim dooms or blesses ; 
And how much more the light that flashes 
Electric-like beneath the lashes 
Of Beauty’s eyes, when Beauty’s form 

Is more than mortal—half divine— 
Whose every glance doth chill or warm 

The life-blood at the heart, and twine 
Around us mystic wreaths of love, 

More fadeless, lasting and secare, 
Than mortal Beauty ever wove 

From all her blooming, transient store !” 

Will somebody tell us where the verd is, that the 
substantive “ light,” in the 5th line, should govern ? 
As the sentence runs, the poor widowed condi- 
tion of * light,” without its partner, excites our deep- 
est commiseration. 

But to our narrative. Pirovz grows more and 
more tender, and at last throws her arm around 
Allan’s waist and they leap together from the high 
precipice, down into the Staunton river. Sap- 
pho leaped into the Ionian sea and never rose 
again to the surface, but our lovers, more for- 
tunate than the Lesbian maid, dropped unhurt into 
a skiff made of sea-weed. Where the sea-weed 
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came from or whether it is a good material for 
boat-building, we shall not stop to enquire. We 
must follow our lovers down the river, where 
Allan hears the song of the Nightingale and sees 
fair acacia trees and orange groves. The boat 
speeds on through a glancing lake where “ briny 
meteors” are seen in its wake; an allusion we sup- 
pose to the phosporescence of the sea, which would 
be very pretty if the boat had been on Chesapeake 
Bay. We must not forget, however, that all this 
salt water and these aromatics and tropical fruits 
are on the Staunton river. 

At last they reach a bold mountain, around the 
top of which airy forms, “like cherubs fair,” are 
are seen flitting and guarding the Spring of Plea- 
sure. It would really be worth a trip to the Staun- 


ton river to witness this remarkable spectacle. We, 


have occasionally seen cherubs of muslin and pink 
ribbon in the corps de ballet, performing impossible 
flights on invisible wire, but rustic cherubs, actual 
residents of the county of Halifax or Charlotte we 
should be pleased, for the novelty of the thing, to 
number among our acquaintance. 

But to proceed. Allan loguitur. 


“These vague conjectures scarcely crossed 
My brain, ere through a fissure passed 
Our barque, and 1, in darkness lost, 
Upon the world had looked my last.” 

(Here, let us say in parenthesis, we have a spe- 
cimen of Mr. Farmer’s unlucky divisions into verse. 
It seems as if he had counted off his eight sylla- 
bles and then stopped, without regard to the ar- 
rangement of substantive and verb. Not unfre- 
quently a trifling auxiliary or an insignificant pre- 
position is made to occupy the place of Jast syllable 
in the line. Inthe present instance, there are, 
indeed, two important verbs in this position, but 
they are so disjoined from their immediate con- 
nexions asto render the verse most unmusical, and 
to remind us in part of those ingenious diversions 
of Mr. Canning, in which he represents his hero as 


—— doomed to starve on water gru- 
el], never more to see the U- 
niversity of Gottingen.) 


The barque, on issuing again from the fissure, 
glides into a gorgeous and magnificent grotto or 
cave, resplendent with gems and gold, and sur- 
passing all the enchantments of the Arabian tale. 
We are not aware of the existence of any such 
cavern on the Staunton river, but let us not restrict 
Mr. Farmer to geographical accuracy. Allan is, 
of course, transported by the beauty and dazzling 
splendors that surround him, when Pirovz tells 
him to make himself very much at home, as it all 
belongs to him, as her husband. She then crowns 
him “ Sovereign Lord of Nou-che-mal,” and the 
little subjects of fairy-land kneel around him and 
take the oath of allegiance, kissing their hands, by 
way of a solemnity, and not the “ sacred book,” 


“ As laws profane the Deity.” 


Mr. Farmer is a lawyer, and is, doubtless, in the 
habit of having oaths administered. Weare there- 
fore sorry to see that he considers it a blasphemous 
ceremony. 

After the coronation, Allan kneels and kisses 
the hand of Pirovz, but she bids him forbear. 


“ Nay, I prefer 
Thy kisses should not wasted be 
On lipless hand, or bended knee :” 


We italicise the line to show how little Mr. Far- 
mer cares for grammatical construction. The 
meaning of the passage is clear enough, but it 
makes Prrovz ask Allan not to kiss her knees, a 
/most unprecedented, though certainly not an un- 
| reasonable request. 

But we must pass on. Prrovz and Allan enjoy 
the honey-moon in this subterranean paradise. He 
_is invested with regal prerogative (how far in con- 
| flict with the State jurisdiction of Virginia, we are 
not informed) and every wish of his heart is grati- 
fied. But Pirovz imposes upon him one law. 
There is a certain tree, the fruit of which he must 
not touch, under penalty of immediate banishment 
from her presence. We think we have read some- 
thing like this before. It occurs to us that the first 
law ever given to man was very much of this na- 
ture. But we make no imputation of plagiarism: 
We merely suggest the resemblance. 

Pirovz soon becomes oppressed with a presenti- 
ment of evil and a fear that their loves will soon 
be cruelly dissolved, and goes off to kiss the spot 
where she first met her lover, as the best method 
of averting the blow. Allan wishes to go with 
with her, but to this she will not consent, and his 
feeling of loneliness, after her departure, is thus 
described : 





“ How dull, insipid, is the hall, 

Which late hath been the lighted scene 
Of merriment and festival, 

When silence reigns where mirth hath been, 
And here and there, around the room, 

Lie crushed and withered wreaths that speak 
Of blushes spent, and wasted bloom 

From many a lovely maiden’s cheek ! 
Who hath not felt—when lingering there, 

The last of jocund revellers left, 

Like one of his last joy bereft—” 


Our readers will readily remark the similarity of 
this to Mr. Moore’s sweet little verse, 


I feel like one, who treads alone, 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 


Allan to console himself lies down under the for- 
bidden tree and goes to sleep, (Mr. Farmer is fa- 
mous for putting people to sleep,) has the night- 
mare and wakes up, (where do you think, gentle 
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reader?) on the very rock spoken of in the open- 
ing of the story, holding in his hand 


“The poisonous fruit of fairy-land 
That grew a thousard leagues away.” 


Three thousand miles! Think of that, Master 
Brooke! Allan and Pirovz had, but a short time 
before, travelled it in a few hours in a sea-weed 
skiff, and now it is far, far away, and the Staunton 
river is a thousand leagues in length. Mr. Farmer 
must excuse us, but we don’t believe a word of it. 

Allan had plucked the -forbidden fruit and was 
visited with éhe curse. The curse is ushered in 
with italics and a note of admiration, and we are 
to be duly impressed with its awful import. Allan 
bitterly laments his fate and thinks it a hard case 
that he should be exiled from his empire, because 
in an unconscious moment he had disobeyed the 
commands of his queen. He then relates how to 
soothe his mental inquietude, he went abroad and 
travelled for a year, without forgetting his Pirovz, 
how, returning to his native village, he 


Never told his love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Prey on his damask cheek, 


and that to Agnes alone, had he ever revealed it. 

We are afraid that our readers, in the many in- 
tricacies of Allan’s story, have forgotten all about 
poor Agnes, who was compelled to play the “ elo- 
quent listener” on the banks of Staunton River. 
Mr. Farmer now recurs to her in the “ Epilogue,” 
where Allan reminds Agnes how he wooed and 
won her, 


“Tn that embowered solitude, 
Where every night the lone bulbul 
Was wont to trill its mellow notes,” 


broken Agnes, after lingering many years on the 
banks of Staunton River, (quis talia fando, tempe- 
ret a lachymis,) at last drowns herself beneath its 
rushing tide. Thus ends, gentle reader, the sad 
story of the * Fairy of the Stream.” And thas is 
described the scenery of Virginia! 

The next poem of Mr. Farmer's is entitled ‘* AL- 
creste.” Itis sung by a wandering harper, in the 
presence of the renowned Bobadil el Chico, the 
last of the Moors, within the gates of his palace. 
We have not room to give anything more than a 
mere abstract of this extraordinary performance. 
It is a dream, of course, and we woald recommend 
Mr. Farmer, in his next edition, to prefix to it as 
a motto, the words of Bottom the weaver, “I will 
get Peter Quince to write a ballad of this dream ; 
it shall be called Bottom’s dream, because it hath 
no bottom ; and I will sing it in the latter end of a 
play before the duke.” The thread is as follow- 
eth: Heber, a young man of whose nativity we 
are ignorant, goes to Persia to seek an eastern 
bride. Upon reaching his destination, he apos- 
trophizes the “bright spirit of the starry skies” 
and tells the spirit that he has come from his na- 
tive land 


* To this far isle to lay my head, 
Heart-broken in a stranger’s tomb.” 


A “heart-broken head” is what we never heard 
of before, but as we said, “‘ ALcesTe” is an extra- 
ordinary poem. Heber goes to sleep and dreams 
abont Venice and a radiant maiden kneeling before 
the image of the Virgin, and the rites of Catholic 
worship, and waking up, suddenly changes his mind 
about an eastern bride, and starts off for Venice 
instanler. Arriving there, he finds the maiden of 
his dream at the altar praying to be rescued from 
a compulsory marriage, which is to take place on 





and then, declaring that he had told her all, winds 
up the story. 

And now for the Sequel. °Tis sunset. Allan 
and Agnes sit musingly together. But a “dread 
of unknown evil” darkens up the brow of Allan, 
and the bright particular star that beamed gently 
on his love seems to have paled in the sky. He 
communicates his fears to Agnes. 

*“‘ And as he spoke, the star was hurled 
Blood-red and flaming, down the heaven, 


A stricken and a blasted world, 
To chaos from its orbit driven.” 


Without venturing to dispute the astronomical 
fact which is here set forth, we should like to know 
where the chaos was to which the planet was hurl- 
edt Possibly among the Nebula. 

The plot thickens. To the astonishment of Allan 
and Agnes, Pirouz appears in her skiff, and after 
delivering a long and somewhat pompous oration, 
carries off Allan by the magic influence of her 
wand. 


Allan, Mr. Farmer tells us, was never 
seen or heard of more, and the poor, deserted, heart- 


the morrow. He walks up the aisle and interupt- 
ing her orisons, (though he had never seen her be- 
fore except in a vision,) and exclaiming “at last, 
at last!” “he pressed his bride.” Atceste, for 
this is her name, consents to be his bride, and 
to avoid the opposition of her family, they jump 
into a boat with a single oar and put off for Persia 
over the Adriatic sea. Since the three wise men 
of Gotham went to sea in a bowl, we do not recol- 
lect so adventurous a voyage. Mr. Farmer does 
not tell us anything of their passage, whether stor- 
my or prosperous, but transports us at once to Per- 
sia, where they live in a white-walled cottage and 
practise a religious observance of the Catholic 
forms of worship. 


“« Nor rose nor myrtle, when it dies 
Beneath the sun when rudely torn, 
E’er half so rich incense exhales 
Upon the evening's sighing gales, 
As from that altar upward borne, 
To meet acceptance in the skies 
Did then so gently, sweetly rise, 
In prayer’s half-uttered, faltering tone.” 
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What was it that “did then so gently, sweetly 
rise?” Can any body tell ? 

The course of true love never did run smooth, 
however, and ere long the Venetian lover, who was 
espoused to Alceste, comes to their cottage in the 
disguise of a monk, and tells a cock-and-bull story 
of having been exiled from Thessaly, (the last 
place in the world that he ought to have mentioned 
to give probability to his tale,) on account of his 
religious opinions. Then he draws his sword upon 
Heber, who, being on his guard, gives him a death- 
wound. ‘The disguised monk, however, as he lies 
upon the floor, contrives to stab Atcesre, and so 
they die away together in a very burnt-cork and 
melo-dramatic sort of fashion. Heber then tells 
Boabdil el Chico that ever since the fatal hour, he 
has wandered harp in hand, through many climes, 
pouring on the breeze his tale of wo, and, in his 
wanderings, has reached the Moorish palace. 

Boabdil el Chico is disgusted with the poem and 
his comments thereupon are the very best criticism 
that could be adduced. Fadladeen himself never 
gave a nicer opinion. 


“And you call this poetry—and moreover presume to of- 
fend the ears of Boabdil El Chico with such balderdash ! 
Why, my valet here can compose better rhymes, and may- 
hap sing them too. “Ont upon thee !” cried the ungenerous 
monarch. Then calling tothe guard—* Take him to prison 
that his head as well as his harp may be confiscated.” 


The “ other poems” of the volume consist of 
“ Ki-tum-te-wa, or the Phantom Horseman,” which 
we pass over, and several fugitive pieces, some of 
them really very pretty, under the title of “ Twi- 
light Hours” and “ Heart-Whispers.” We wish 
we had room, in justice to Mr. Farmer, to insert 
** Love’s Choice,” which is far the best thing we 
have seen from his pen. 

The book closes with a piece of silliness, worthy 
of its opening. It is called ‘‘ Heart-Whisper, No. 
BY" 


“ WHISPER IV. 
* A little flow’ret, sweet and fair, 
Once in a quiet valley grew : 
*T was nurtured by the fragrant air, 
And by the fragrant dew. 
Oh! ’twas a lovely, lovely flower! 
To Love ‘twas nearly allied ; 
But in a dark, ill-fated hour, 
Rude fingers plucked it—and it died— 
And never bloomed again.” 
Dear sensibility, oh la! 
1 heard a little lamb ery ba! 


The poor little flow’ret died and (oh disastrous 
fate!) never bloomed again! The Italics are Mr. 
Farmer's. All we can say to this is, what Sam 
Weller told Mr. Winkle, when that gentleman com- 
plained that the ice was slippery, ‘* Not a wery un- 
common thing, sir.” 

We now conclade our remarks with the hope 
that if Mr. Farmer should ever write another poem 
on Virginia scenery, it may say alittle less of Per- 





sia, and that his mase may bring herself down to 
good English. The book may be had at all the 
bookstores of our city. 


Tue Poericat Laneuace or,F Lowers; oR THE PIL- 
GRIMAGE or Love. By Thomas Miller. New York. 
J.C, Riker. 1848. 

Flower-books are among the most popular of literary 
gifts; and some of them from the judicious poetical selec- 
tions are well calculated to advance the cause of good taste, 
With the exception, however, of Nature’s Gems—a splen- 
did quarto published two or three years since by D. Apple- 
ton & Co.,—we do not recall any specimen of this species 
of book, which in an artistic point of view is not more or 
less objectionable. In this respect, the volume above named 
deserves high praise. The flowers are admirably executed 
and colored by hand, by Ackerman. The typography and 
binding are superb ; while the text is far superior to the or- 
dinary contents of similar works. All readers of taste co- 
incide in admiration of the poetical Basket-maker. His 
genuine moral taste and pure morality have made his books 
for the young and more elaborate writings deservedly popu- 
lar. In the present instance we note the same excellen- 
cies, accompanied by a richer vein of poetical moralizing. 
These attractions are enhanced by a brief, but pertinent 
introduction from the pen of Mrs, Oakes Smith, the Amer- 
ican editor of the volume. 


Tue Mippvie Kinepom ; A Surveyof the Geography, Gov- 
ernment, Education, Social Life, Arts, Religion, dc., of her 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants. By 3. Wells Wiil- 
liams. In ‘Two Vols. New York and London. Wiley 
& Putnam. 1848. 


To an imaginative reader, the Chinese characters upon 
the yellow covers of these handsome volumes suggest a 
mysterious attraction and revive all the strange anecdotes 
once current, of the stationary civilization and secret di- 
plomacy of the Eastern empire. A glance at the interior 
will prove not less gratifying to the lover of accurate infor- 
mation. Our limits forbid an analysis of the contents ; but 
we assure our readers that the study and observation of 
twelve years is concentrated, as it were, into a result cred- 
itable alike to the industry and care of the author. The 
scope of the work is indicated by the title. The mannerin 
which it is executed indicates that no expense bas been 
spared. A new map of the Empire is arranged and there 
are numerous graphic illustrations. principally engraved by 
J. W. Orr. The enterprising publishers have not issued, 
among their many standard volumes, a work of its kind 
more intrinsically valuable and thoroughly prepared. We 
commend it to our readers with the utmost confidence. 


A TREATISE ON THE Law or Copyricut, &c., &c., &c. 
with some notices of the History of Literary Property. 
By George Ticknor Curtis, Counsellor at Law. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1847. 


A very useful volume from the pen of a lawyer, whose 
aim has been to present a condensed exposition of the law 
as it obtains on the subject of copyright **in books, dra- 
matic and musical compositions, letters and other manu- 
scripts, engravings and sculpture’ both in England and 
America. Apart from its intrinsic merit, as a contribution 
to legal science, we do not know when we have seen a 
more interesting book, and we do not hesitate, therefore, to 
say that it should be read not only by the profession and 
the fraternity of authors, but by every man who would 
keep up with the enduring and respectable literature of the 
age. The notes to the volume especially are full of agreea- 
ble reading and acceptable information. We cannot close 
this hasty notice without expressing our satisfaction at the 
very excellent style of publication, (quite in keeping with 
the usual brochures of Little and Brown,) which is grateful 
to the eye, in this day of bad printing. 
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